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Editorial 


Today’s Challenge to In-Service Education 


mea growth is vital to any pro- 

fession. The rapid acceleration of the 
phenomenon of change in modern society 
makes in-service education a more signif- 
icant and challenging problem than ever 
before in the history of the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Revolutionary changes in the field of 
the physical sciences are evident all 
about us: electronics, harnessing the 
atom, development of antibiotics, satellite 
launchings, to name but a few. One de- 
velopment in the physical sciences breeds 
another. Every day increases the number 
of points at which new discoveries will 
inevitably be made. The pure scientist, 
altho building on past discoveries, never 
knows where his researches will lead and 
he cannot control their application. 

Scientific developments soon result in 
technological changes of vast scope and 
significance. These changes are remaking 
our way of life. New industries come into 
being. Jobs develop today which were 
unknown yesterday. We converse around 
the world. We beyond the hori- 
zon. We find the answers to counting 
and mathematical problems formerly im- 
possible. We have the theater at home. 
We travel by jet—soon perhaps to other 


see 


planets. 

The technological revolution involving 
the application of scientife discoveries to 
everyday life is replete with implications 
for education. The youngster only two or 
three generations back learned about life 
from the immediate family circle of 
parents and grandparents. Now he gets 
information and conduct signals from the 
far corners of the globe. Today’s teacher 
must be alert to keep up with the out-of- 
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school learnings of pupils. At the same 
time, the revolution in technology and 
production has provided new tools to be 
used in teaching such as the motion pic- 
ture and television. 

Scientific development and new knowl. 
edge are not confined to the physical 
sciences, glamorous and noteworthy as 
they may be. Of equal significance to the 
teacher is the developing knowledge in 
such fields as child development, princi- 
ples of learning, psychology, psychiatry, 
sociometry, mental health, human rela- 
tions, sociology, anthropology, and _ the 
other sciences dealing with our know 
edge of the development, growth, and 
behavior of human beings. Implications 
for teaching of expanding knowledge in 
these fields are of greatest significance. 
Utilization of this new knowledge in 
education can undergird the entire school 
program. 

Paralleling these drastic changes in 
American life, the rest of the world has 
been changing too. Of most compelling 
significance to America is the develop- 
ment of the Soviet Union into a world 
power. Here a small group of leaders 
control, in large measure, two-fifths of 
the earth, already dominating nearly a 
billion people, and on the propag: sanda- 
infiltration march to control more people 
and more resources. As the American 
people are now painfully aware, the 
Soviet Union has developed a scientific 
and productive capacity capable of ex- 
ploration of outer space. 

Equally important but much less un- 
derstood by the American people is the 
fact that the Soviets are succeeding in 
other areas than the physical sciences 
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and Sputniks. It is in such areas as psy- 
chology, propaganda, diplomacy that 
they have been equally effective. With- 
out a hot war they have extended their 
ideological control far into Europe and 
Asia and they are at work in Africa and 
Central and South America. If the United 
States is to match the Soviet Union in 
power, education in mathematics and 
science are no more important for recon- 
sideration and improvement than are 
economics, history, philosophy, political 
science, foreign languages, and the arts 
which also are fostered by the Soviets. 
It is clear that education, including in- 
service education of teachers, must be 
improved across the entire spectrum of 
education for our democratic way of life. 

Another current change phenomenon 
is the growth in population. Now num- 
bering 170,000,000, the United States will 
have 192,000,000 population by 1965 and 
208,000,000 by 1970. Population of school 
age of 5-17 now numbers 40,000,000. By 
1956 there may be 48,000,000. Our popu- 
lation for the next few years will be char- 
acterized by an unusually heavy propor- 
tion of children and older people in rela- 
tion to the population gainfully em- 
ployed. In such a time, pressures for 
manpower are acute and the teaching 
profession has suffered serious shortages. 
This makes it of crucial importance that 
all present teachers serve as effectively 
as possible. | 

These vast social changes come at a 
time when our profession in the United 
States is maturing. As teaching becomes 
more of a profession and less of a proces- 
sion, more teachers are more removed 
from their preservice training than ever 
before. The training they received even 
a decade ago is inadequate today either 
as to substance or as to methodology. 
This again underlines the demand for 
effective in-service education. 
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Effective In-Service Growth 


Thus, it is clear that in-service educa- 
tion is today more important than ever 
before. It is literally vital to national 
security. Without it, our schools cannot 
adequately prepare boys and girls for a 


dynamic society. 

The first step toward effective in-serv- 
ice education rests in preservice teacher 
education programs. The attitude toward 
learning, toward change, toward experi- 
mentation which is created in the stu- 
dent before he completes his preservice 
preparation has an important impact 
upon his attitude toward in-service 
education and continued growth when 
he is placed in a job. The fledgling 
teacher comes from his teacher 
preparation well grounded in subject 
matter and methodology and with a 
real urge to continue learning and to 
experiment is already on the way to suc- 
cessful in-service growth. 

The second step in the 
education of the teacher is a friendly, 
inspiring, and informative orientation 
program when the teacher moves into his 
first job. Success at this point can do a 
great deal to start the young teacher 
upon the road of growth in his work. 
This has been an especially important 
task in recent years when large numbers 
of new teachers have had to be inte- 
grated into school systems of any size 
each year. Orientation of teachers new 
to a system but not to teaching also is 
vital. 

The third step in in-service education 
is to make it possible, thru a regular, 
carefully planned program, to help 
teachers on the job keep up-to-date as to 
subject matter, teaching methods and 
tools, knowledge of children and young 
people, our changing society, and to do 
their part in pushing back the frontiers 
of knowledge thru research and experi- 


who 


in-service 
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mentation. One of the most urgent re- 
sponsibilities of administrators, super- 
visors and curriculum directors is to 
create a climate that will stimulate in- 
service teacher growth and actual as- 
sistance in programming that will facili- 
tate it. Both teacher and administrator 
should utilize all available facilities— 
local staff, community resources, state 
departments of education, teachers col- 
leges and universities, and professional 
organizations. A planned program of in- 
service education will be greatly facili- 
tated if administrative and supervisory 
personnel are themselves growing on the 
job. 

A fourth step in in-service education 
is for school systems to develop policies 
which encourage the individual teacher 
to improve himself. This may be done 
indirectly thru a salary schedule which 
enables the teacher to buy books or go 
to summer school or to travel. It may be 
done thru sabbaticals. It may be thru 
the release of teachers from time to time 
for special work on the curriculum, at- 
tendance at conferences, participation in 
special workshops. While programmed 
in-service education activities are vital, 
the individual approach is significant and 
should be encouraged. 

Good in-service education, like good 
public relations, is a year around task. 
We may highlight a public relations pro- 
gram during American Education Week. 
We may give special stress to in-service 
education in a particular workshop or 
other intensive experience. What counts 
most is the integrated total of coopera- 
tive, meaningful growth experiences 
which teachers share the year around. 

The articles in this issue of Epuca- 
TIONAL LEADERSHIP point up many of the 
fundamentals of effective in-service 
They suggest some of the 
principles, procedures and resources in- 


education. 
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volved if good work is to be done even 
tho there is no one sure-fire foriula, 
Each school system must approacl: the 
task creatively in terms of its present 
staff, its needs and its facilities. 

A program of in-service education costs 
money but, if it is carefully planned, it 
probably is the most fruitful investment 
a board of education can make. No in- 
dustry can survive without experimenta- 
tion and the development of its person- 
nel. No school system can be as effective 
as these times of national crisis demand 


unless there is a definite policy of up- 


dating and strengthening personnel. 


Investment Is Needed 


How much should a school system in- 
vest in a program of in-service education? 
Berge, Russell, and Waldren in Inservice 
Education (National Society for the 
Study of Education, 1957) gathered data 
on a sampling of 145 school systems. Of 
school systems having centrally coordi- 
nated in-service programs, nine state that 
they spend nothing for in-service educa- 
tion; fifty percent of this group (18 sys- 
tems) spent $200 or less; one spent 
$3500. Systems having decentralized in- 
service plans and a staff of 300 or less 
showed a median expenditure of about 
$500. 

Let us assume a faculty of 200 and a 
national average salary of $4300. This 
indicates a salary budget of $860,000. The 
sum of $500 is only .0006 percent of the 
salary budget. While it is true that much 
of the effort of administrative personnel 
and teaching staff goes into in-service 
education in one form or another, such 
data reveals one or probably both of 
these things: (a) a grossly inadequate 
conception of the role of in-service edu- 
cation at any time and if continued in 
the face of the present international sit- 
uation a literal peril to national security; 
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(b) the necessity, real or assumed, that 
communities will not support a program 
labeled “in-service education” and there- 
fore this program is submerged in the 
budget and bootlegged out when time 
and occasion demand. 

Will the urgencies of the present 
period inspire local administrators, 
boards and taxpayers to step up work in 
this area? To what extent should the 
inertia Of local school units in this area 
be allowed to hold back a service needed 
in the national interest? Can and will 
local school systems do the job that needs 
to be done? To what extent can state 
departments become more effective thru 
consultant and other services? To what 
extent can the Florida pattern of a 
month’s extra pay being granted for in- 
service education be developed in other 
states?’ How universal can state curric- 
ulum programs as in Illinois be devel- 


oped? How can professional organiza- 
tions—local, state and national—improve 
their services in this area? What kinds of 
services in this field should be developed 
by the Office of Education? Is the kind 
of assistance provided by the National 
Science Foundation any less needed in 
other subjects? 

The answers to such questions may be 
complex but to find the right directions 
and act is urgently needed in the na- 
tional interest. Some systems have excel- 
lent in-service programs. All need such 
programs now. The time may be shorter 
than we think even now in the shadow 
of Sputnik. It’s time to get some rocket 
power into in-service education. For im- 
mediacy of results, there is no substitute. 

Lyte W. Asupy, assistant executive 
secretary for educational services, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
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A LOOK AT CONTINUITY IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Prepared by the 1958 Yearbook Committee of ASCD 


$4.00 


at has helped or hindered you in your progress through school? 


This question was answered by 3000 school children—kindergarten 
through high school. Children and young people told of their problems 
and successes in moving to new communities and to new school levels; 
in regard to promotion and retention, teaching methods and teacher 
behavior; and concerning subject matter, 


grading and extracurricular 


How can we develop the school program as a continuous process? 


With an insight into the reactions of school children themselves, the 
Yearbook discusses the objectives 
attaining continuity in the school program. A description of various 
current practices with an evaluation of each will help the educator look- 
ing for practical applications of desirable goals. 


and principles to be considered in 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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ZELDA J. GORDON 


Elements of Effective 
In-Service Education 


Who needs in-service education? What is in-service education? 


What are characteristics of an effective program? 


O MEMBERS of a school staff need 
in-service education? Which per- 
sons of our public school system can 
profit from a program for on-the-job 
growth in professional skill? Is this pro- 
gram for members of a selected group? 
If so, who selects them? Or, should such 
a program be voluntary? Does the qual- 
ity of planned in-service programs affect 
the status of teaching as a profession? 


Need for In-Service 
Education 


When liberal arts professors of a lead- 
ing university are heard discussing the 
values of student participation in class 
discussions as compared with the lec- 
ture method, is there an indication of a 
need for shared efforts toward change 
and growth to make their work more 
effective? 

When high school teachers lament 
the lack of preparation of each incoming 
class and remain unaware of the normal 
range of reading abilities that will be 
found in any high school group, is there 
a need for some form of in-service edu- 
cation to help teachers recognize real- 
istically the sources of their frustrations, 
thereby contributing to a better educa- 
tion for children? 

When teachers, transferred from one- 
or two-room buildings to consolidated 
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schools, find it difficult to manage their 
relationships with a larger staff, does 
some study program dealing with these 
new problems help them take advantage 
early of the educational resources for 
children that can come from the larger 
school unit? 

When young teachers with talent for 
the profession and a good understanding 
of working with children face discour- 
agement due to conflicting philosophies 
of a large city staff of subject supervisors, 
can a planned in-service education pro- 
gram lead to better coordination of ef- 
forts for the benefit of children? 

When overzealous school boards in 
small communities change policies so 
frequently that teachers are disturbed 
to the detriment of children, and when 
parent groups, eager to help their chil- 
dren, use meetings to discuss policies 
which should be the concern of school 
administration, is there a need for a 
planned program for all persons who are 
in any way responsible for helping chil- 
dren learn to participate actively and 
constructively in a changing society? 

Examples such as the above along with 
many others can be noted in school sys- 
tem after school system throughout our 
country. Common to all such examples 
is the evidence of basic problems in self- 
understanding, understanding of others, 
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and the inability to use problem solving 
techniques in potentially emotional sit- 
uations. Learning theory for teacher edu- 
cation constantly points us toward using 
the ‘let’s find out together” technique as 
a means of controlling the human rela- 
tions element in teaching and in stimulat- 
ing in others the desire to learn. We who 
teach would do well to participate often 
in programs which give us practice in 
using this technique. 


What Is In-Service 
Education? 


Do all school systems have planned in- 
service education programs? Does the 
presence of a supervisory staff indicate 
an effective in-service education pro- 


gram? What is planned in-service educa- 


tion? 

In any school system we can assume 
that the major goal is to provide those 
learning experiences which may help 
each child attain greatest possible social, 
emotional and mental growth. When the 
schools seem not to be achieving this 
goal, it becomes necessary to look to the 
causes. Neither the causes nor the solu- 
tions can lie in any one individual or 
group. 

Our public school system is the institu- 
tion established by a democratic govern- 
ment to provide educational services for 
a society which, because it is democratic, 
is constantly changing and seeking ways 
for self-improvement. The educational 
needs for any one community do not re- 
main constant. The school population 
changes in its structure and size. The 
school staff changes. School committees 
or boards of education change. Evidence 
of parent interest in the schools of a 
community varies. Social change makes 
curriculum change necessary. Whenever 
there is change in any one major aspect 
of a school program, pressures for a cor- 
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responding change in other areas may 
arise. 

Those communities of our country 
which take the education of our popula- 
tion seriously make a constant study of 
these pressures. There is frequent re- 
examination of the goals of education for 
the particular school system and a re- 
evaluation of the means for achieving 
the desired goals before steps are taken 
to make needed adjustments. For this 
process to be effective, all persons con- 
cerned must participate in it. Its success 
is to a large degree dependent upon the 
leadership of a trained administrative 
staff, yet its strength lies in the fact that 
creative ideas for the solution of any of 
the problems may come from any staff 
member or participating citizen. This 
shared problem-solving process of work- 
ing for the improvement of an educa- 
tional program is in-service education. 


What Characterizes an 
Effective Program? 

Perhaps a weakness of in-service edu- 
cation programs to date has been a nar- 
rowly conceived idea that single changes 
in teaching methods, materials, or some 
other help to the teacher in the class- 
room would result in an improvement of 
the total educational system. Since the 
teaching role is the most vital of any of 
the school staff responsibilities, should 
we not look to teachers for help in plan- 
ning a program for on-the-job’ profes- 
sional growth? Watch any classroom 
under a skillful teacher for the first few 
weeks or months of school, and you can 
observe in action those elements which 
characterize an effective in-service edu- 
cation program, local, state or national. 
The superior classroom teacher, or the 





ZELDA J. GORDON is curriculum con- 
sultant for School Union No. 15, South 
Windham, Maine. 








leadership staff of a good in-service pro- 
gram, seeks to maintain the following 


conditions: 


¢ Creates an atmosphere of warmth 
and acceptance. 

Boys and girls are helped to become 
acquainted in a friendly and encourag- 
ing atmosphere. Routines affecting the 
whole school are explained and reasons 
for such routines explored. 

An experienced teacher related her re- 
actions. She told how she had progressed 
from a school system which opened with 
a formal meeting for administrative rou- 
tine to one which opened with a social 
gathering followed by meetings for rou- 
tine; to still others which opened with a 
three or five day program of study and 
preparation for the new school year and 
some which ran camping w orkshops for 
teachers. Her enthusiasm for those situa- 
tions which helped the staff become a 
unified working group through shared 
responsibilities was wholehearted. 


© Generates feelings of acceptance and 
value of the inibioidual by authority fig- 
ures as well as by peers. 

Each member of the class group gets 
the feeling early that he is accepted as 
a person of worth. Services to each class 
member and requests made of each make 
it clear that the class and the teacher 
work on the same team. 

It was a delight at a national confer- 
ence on curriculum to watch three teach- 
ers sitting at the same banquet table 
with their superintendent of schools. 
They elaborated upon the many fine 
ideas emphasized at the conference and 
were enthusiastic in pointing out that 
many of these ideas were already in prac- 
tice where they worked. It was obvious 
that their entire staff worked on the 
same team. 

The maturing effects of acceptance 
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were evidenced when a state de)art. 
ment of education member, newly ‘rom 
the classroom, made noticeable pr: fes- 
sional growth with this first experi nce 
at having her ideas considered and 
where pertinent used. 

Teachers of experience have had ‘ong 
years of dependence upon administra- 
tors who assumed responsibility for all 
decisions. They can be helped to acquire 
skill in making valid decisions in their 
peer group as their fears of losing ap- 
proval are allayed. 


¢ Involves entire group in self-selected 
aspects of common problems. 

Children become involved in the solu- 
tion of common problems, participating 
sometimes as individuals and often as 
members of a group. Whatever the par- 
ticipation, the task must have purpose 
for each individual. This 
there are opportunities for choice as to 
areas of participation which apply to the 
task at hand. 

One group of teachers, during their 
first experience in an in-service educa- 
tion program, often 
about discipline. Children were found 


means that 


raised questions 
frequently placed in hallways apart from 
the class group. Reasons for children’s 
difficulties were explained in terms of 
laziness, poor attitude, or of their being 
just like their parents. A workshop on 
discipline, individual conferences, test- 
ing, and some courses in psychology be- 
gan to change the situation to one in 
found seeking 


teachers were 


of behavior which hindered 


which 
causes 
good learning situation. 

Many school systems involve staff and 
in some cases selected lay persons in re- 
vision of curriculum areas such as the 
language arts, science, or social studies, 
each staff member choosing to work on 
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that phase of the study which is of great- 
est interest to him. 


e Orients new members. 

There is a plan for helping children 
who come into an already established 
class group to gain the feeling that they 
belong. 

The major orientation of new school 
staff members takes place at the begin- 
ning of a school year. Many a school 
administrator requests all new staff mem- 
bers to report for duty several days 
before the rest of the staff arrives. Volun- 
teer classroom teachers, principals, and 
supervisors work with the group in 
workshop manner going over all aspects 
of school policy and the school program 
so that, when school begins, no one feels 
‘brand new.” A less elaborate plan is 
followed for orientation during the year, 
should the occasion arise. 


¢ Values differences of individuals, 
thus encouraging each to develop his 
unique skills and abilities. 

Each child is helped to enjoy the ac- 
complishments of others and to discover 
the ways in which he can make his own 
special contributions as he acquires new 
skills or displays capacities that are pe- 
culiarly his own. 

One teacher, encouraged by an ad- 
ministrator’s promise of freedom from 
his disapproval, experimented with a 
technique new to her. The result was 
that she became more sensitive to the 
needs of children and gained a better 
understanding of the teaching process. 

Another teacher, who showed origi- 
nality in using the local area as a means 
if developing almost any topic being 
studied, was highly commended. From 
then on she appeared less shy in meet- 
fings and willingly shared with others 
her knowledge of making learning real 
to children. 
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Due to his enthusiasm for good educa- 
tional practice, a young principal used 
the prestige of his position to bring pres- 
sure for curriculum change in his school. 
Encouraged by an understanding super- 
intendent to attend more regional and 
national professional meetings to com- 
pare his approach with that of others, 
he came to see his need for further study 
of human relations. He thus became a 
more effective member of the school 
staff. 

¢ Shares all plans for change and new 
development. 

The teacher and the class together 
make plans for the proceedings for each 
day. Each individual participates in de- 
cisions which affect him. 

One administrator made it clear to his 
staff that status is only an administrative 
device. He held periodic staff meetings 
to keep his group informed of proposed 
changes and to get suggestions from the 
staff. Literally he kept his door open at 
his office and in his home for all staff 
members so they would feel free to dis- 
cuss any professional or personal topic 
or problem. When he felt that a certain 
person could well assume a particular 
responsibility, the individual concerned 
was consulted. If this person rejected the 
offer, this in no way altered his worth 
in the eyes of leadership. 


e Encourages interaction with other 
individuals and groups. . 

Interclass experiences, excursions out- 
side the school, and the use of resource 
persons in the classroom are part of the 


regular program. 

Citizens’ committees quite commonly 
share in the study of school problems. 
Whether or not the lay participants 
serve a constructive purpose depends 
upon the guidance given by the adminis- 
trative staff of the schools involved. In 
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one small city, parents seemed ready to 
participate in a study for change of the 
reporting system. Their first inclination 
was to collect sample cards, evaluate 
them, and choose one as a model. With 
guidance this was avoided. The commit- 
tee of parents and teachers was _per- 
suaded to do a several months’ study of 
the purposes of reporting and to set up 
some criteria for evaluating progress re- 
ports. The new card was finally ready 
and was put into use in preliminary 
form so that further changes could be 
made if desired. 

In a small community parents who 
were kept informed by letter of a curric- 
ulum study in progress were receptive 
and ready to participate in plans for 
change when the study report was made 
some months later. 

One curriculum staff made resource 
persons available to teachers on a volun- 
tary basis by arranging for a series of 
presentations of background information 
for the social studies. Such topics as an- 
thropology, children’s prejudices, and 
how we change our attitudes were in- 
cluded in the series. 


Experience shows that both the class- 
room teacher and the leadership staff of 
a school system may often encounter 
diverse complications in creating and 
maintaining the conditions suggested 
above. There are the extremes of person- 
ality in a classroom as well as among 


those who influence the school program 
for children. For example, there are those 
with excessive fears and suspicions who 
withdraw or lash out and in so doing 
bury their talents. These challenge the 
teacher or the administrator and some- 
times even all the specialized help avail- 
able. The school administrator is ac- 
quainted with the teacher who seems to 
lack professional zeal, and he himself 
sometimes falls victim to fears of sharing 
his responsibilities and resorts to manip- 
ulation. The teaching profession has 
long wrestled with problems of integrity 
in human relations. In-service education 
has evolved as one means of solving such 
problems. 

There can be no one pattern for a good 
in-service education program. Constant 
re-evaluation, new planning, and action 
must go on. Yet, fundamental to all sit- 
uations is the skill with which the inter- 
personal relations are guided. Those who 
guide are also learning. Human relations 
research is by no means complete. It 
remains a challenge to the teaching pro- 
fession to keep abreast of the research 
that exists and to be alert constantly to 
new developments in this field. The proc- 
ess of shared problem solving for curric- 
ulum change may, in time, alleviate the 
discouragements that often beset our 
profession and may help us make our 
practices more consistent with our know!- 
edge of human growth and learning. 
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WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER 


Cooperation in In-Service 
Education: A Case Study 


When school system and teacher education institution are in 


close proximity the in-service program can be carefully tailored 


to the needs of the school personnel. 


OOPERATION in the in-service edu- 

cation of teachers seems especially 
appropriate to the mutual interests of 
teacher education institutions and school 
systems. And of cooperative arrange- 
ments for in-service education, those be- 
tween a school system and a nearby 
teacher education institution appear 
most convenient and promising. Proxim- 
ity of the university staff to the school 
personnel whose education is to be con- 
tinued is a highly important factor in 
effective communication and cooperation. 
A case in point—that of the Dade County 
Schools and the University of Miami— 
is herein described to indicate some pos- 
sibilities of cooperative arrangements 
within specific geographic areas. 


A Climate of Cooperation 


The Miami area, home of the Univer- 
sity of Miami, has been and is one of the 
fastest growing areas of the United 
States. Under the county unit plan, the 
Miami area schools—the Dade County 
Schools—now comprise one of the ten 
largest school systems of the United 
States. Since 1950, for example, the 
number of teachers in this system has 
increased from about 2000 to about 6200. 
Paralleling the growth of the area and 
the public schools, in just 30 years the 
University of Miami has come from a 
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small and hazardous beginning to an 
institution currently enrolling over 13,000 
students. 

This fantastic growth has facilitated a 
high degree of cooperation between 
educators of the Miami area. Perhaps 
Miami's warm climate helped coopera- 
tion rather than separatism to develop! 
More likely the perennial problems of 
manning the schools of the area, because 
of population increase attributable to the 
physical climate, brought together the 
employers and the trainers of teachers. 

In this effort of university and school 
administrators to work together, many 
creative, perhaps unique, instances of 
cooperation in teacher education ap- 
peared. In the early days of the Univer- 
sity, when the County Schools moved to 
a four-year degree requirement for its 
teachers, this cooperation largely in- 
volved the offering of courses, both on 
campus and in public school buildings, 
designed to help teachers earn their 
bachelors’ degrees. In the same period 
the Merrick Demonstration School was 
jointly established to provide a training 
center for undergraduate students of 
elementary education and for Saturday 
morning observation by teachers in serv- 
ice. Since the beginning of the Florida 
internship program (seniors preparing to 
teach spend 10 to 12 weeks in full-time 
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COURTESY DADE COUNTY SCHOOLS, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Making use of school facilities and equipment in in-service courses. 


work in a school), the University of 
Miami students have done their intern- 
ship in the Dade County Schools. In 1955 
the West Laboratory School was opened 
as another cooperative venture, this one 
to provide a laboratory in teacher educa- 
tion and curriculum research. 


Administrative Arrangements 


The present cooperative program of 
in-service education had its beginnings 
in the 1940's. The teachers’ institutes (see 
below) were inaugurated in 1944, the 
practicums in 1948, special workshops in 
the early forties, and beginnings of spe- 


cial certification courses in the late 
forties. In 1950 a special tuition arrange- 
ment was made for in-service courses 
organized by the school administration 
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to meet in school centers. Repeatedly 
thereafter, as the program grew rapidly, 
further administrative arrangements were 
developed to make in-service education 
serve more fully the needs of the school 
system. These arrangements included the 
designation of representatives of the 
University and the County to. serve 
jointly as coordinators of the program. 

The scope of this program is indicated 
by the fact that in the three years, Feb- 
ruary 1955 through January 1958, some 

‘ The County coordinator has been Wesley W. 
Matthews, assistant superintendent for general 
education; the University coordinator, the 
writer (until this month). Superintendent Joe 
Hall of the Dade County Schools and Dean 
John R. Beery of the University’s School of 
Education have been very closely associated 
with the coordinators in the development of the 
program. 
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108 in-service courses of the varying 
types described later in this article, have 
been provided through the cooperative 
arrangements. A total of more than 2500 
Dade County Schools personnel have 
been enrolled for credit in these courses, 
and it is estimated that at least an ad- 
ditional 2500 persons have participated 
on a non-credit basis. During the spring 
semester, 1956-57, alone, more than 1200 
persons participated in the various activi- 
ties. In the development of this program, 
the following administrative arrange- 
ments have become basic: 

1. In-service courses are provided only 
by agreement of the coordinators. Usually 
the County coordinator conducts a sur- 
vey to determine in-service projects de- 
sired for each semester. All course an- 
nouncements are made by his office, and 
registrations for credit are made through 
school channels in advance of the first 
meeting of each course. 

2. Most in-service courses are avail- 
able to individual participants on either 
a credit or non-credit basis. The Dade 
County system underwrites most courses 
by a financial guarantee from which the 
tuition paid by credit registrants is de- 
ducted. In recent years the number of 
credit and non-credit registrants has 
tended to be about equal, and the Dade 
County system has paid substantial sums 
to meet the guarantees. Thus, the pro- 
gram is not dominated by credit-seeking 
considerations, but University credit is 
available for those who wish to earn it 
for certification and other purposes. 

3. When an in-service project is or- 
ganized for a particular group, such as 
the faculty of a school, all members of 
the group are expected to participate. 
Since in such cases the project is under- 
written by the system as an improve- 
ment project, participation by those con- 
cerned is considered obligatory. Each 
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course so organized and underwritten is 
planned by a committee representing the 
participating group, the County super- 
visory staff, and the University. These 
policies apply only to the school practi- 
cums and countywide seminars (see 
below). 

4. All in-service courses are conducted 
in public school facilities, and full use 
is made of the County's professional 
library, audio-visual, and staff resources. 
The University provides instruction (fre- 
quently with the instructor serving pri- 
marily as a consultant to the group) and 
credit, according to usual University 
regulations. The designation of an in- 
structor for each course is cooperatively 
determined by the County and Univer- 
sity representatives, and other County 
and University staff members are fre- 
quently used as resource persons. 


Types of In-Service Projects 

During these years of in-service co- 
operation in the Miami area, a number 
of terms have taken on specific meaning 
in differentiating the various types of 
in-service activities. Thus a “workshop” 
here has been a summer program of two 
weeks’ full-day schedule. A 
“seminar is a course for persons in a 
particular specialized position (principal, 
for example). A “practicum” is a course 
for the faculty of a particular school. A 
“zone practicum” is a course for inter- 
ested teachers from various elementary 
schools within a supervisory zone. Both 


or three 


practicums and seminars may be on 
either a one-semester (meeting weekly ) 
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or two-semester (meeting alternate 
weeks) basis. An “institute” is a daily, 
after-school lecture series for two weeks. 
A “special course” is a regular campus 
course offered on an in-service basis (in 
a school, for Dade County personnel 
only, reduced tuition) for the conven- 
ience of the Dade County Schools. 


These terms refer more to the mechan- 
ics of the in-service courses than to their 
purposes. Although a given project some- 
times serves more than one purpose, 
several purposes have been clearly basic 
in planning the many projects. These 
purposes and some illustrative related 


projects are described in the following 
paragraphs. 


Leadership Training 

In the rapidly expanding school system 
of Dade County, there has been great 
need both to train new leaders and to 
help those in leadership positions acquire 
new competencies required by bulging 
school enrollments. Consequently each 
semester, beginning in 1952-53, one or 
more leadership training seminars have 
been organized for school principals and 
county administrators and supervisors. 
With the multiplication of new schools 
and new principals, special seminars for 
new principals were introduced in 
1955-56. 

Most of the seminars for principals in 
service have dealt with the principal's 
role in instructional imprevement. Until 
1956-57 each of these seminars enrolled 
principals at all levels. In that year the 
growing number of principals led to the 
organization of separate seminars for 
elementary, junior high, and senior high 
principals. These seminars have usually 
resulted in investigations of problems 
and recommendations of solutions. Many 
of the recommendations as to new prac- 
tices (for example, the present cur- 
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riculum planning organization ) have be- 
come matters of action in the sc)iool 
system. 

Recently the training program for new 
principals has been meshed with the 
selection process. During the first semes- 
ter, 1956-57, a group of candidates for 
principalships, previously screened to ap- 
proximately twice the number of ex- 
pected vacancies, studied the role of the 
principal in instructional improvement. 
During the second semester those who 
were appointed about February | to 
principalships for 1957-58 participated in 
an intensive study, including two weeks 
workshop activity and six weeks’ school 
visitation and administrative participa- 
tion, of Dade County Schools administra- 
tive procedure. Twenty-nine (29) per- 
sons who assumed principalships in 1957- 
58 had experienced this training program. 
A similar training program is being pro- 
vided in 1957-58 with such modifications 
as indicated by a follow-up of the 1956- 
57 trainees on the job. 


Introducing New Programs 

Several times an in-service project has 
been used by the Dade County Schools 
as a partial means of putting into effect 
some new program. Thus, in 1954-55 
when a curriculum assistant was author- 
ized for each school of over 1000 enroll- 
ment, a seminar for the new assistants 
and their principals was organized. This 
seminar developed a statement of the 
qualifications and duties of curriculum 
assistants, and one the following semester 
for curriculum assistants only concen- 
trated on their ways of working. Since 
the number of curriculum assistants has 
about doubled in the ensuing years, @ 
follow-up seminar on the work of the 
curriculum assistant is in process in 
1957-58. 

The Basic Education program ( Basic 
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COURTESY DADE COUNTY SCHOOLS, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


An in-service program in action in Dade County Schools. 


Education is the name given the double- 
and triple-period core in Dade County 
junior high schools) was initiated in 
1950-51 with practicums for the faculties 
in the two schools in which the program 
first developed. Resource units and other 
materials for the program 
veloped in these and later practicums. 

of the nearness to Latin 
and the large number of 
Spanish-speaking people in the Miami 
area, Spanish is now widely taught in 
the eleme ntary schools of Dade C ounty. 
To help teachers develop competencies 
in the language and instruction thereof, 
special classes in the teaching of Spanish 
in elementary schools have been provided 
each semester recently. 


were de- 


Because 
America 


In 1957-58 two seminars were organ- 
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ized for rethinking and consolidating ex- 
isting programs. The junior high school 
principals are at work on developing a 
set of criteria for establishing and eval- 
uating junior high schools. These units in 
particular have multiplied very rapidly 
in Dade County. The special music 
teachers or consultants for ele mentary 
schools are restudying their role and re- 
lationships with classroom teachers. 


School Improvement 

Each of the school practicums has been 
concerned with either a particular phase 
of school improvement or with total 
school improvement. Each of the senior 
high schools, in compliance with ac- 
standards, has periodically 
evaluation study. The 


crediting 
undertaken an 
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practicum arrangement has facilitated 
the use of this requirement for thorough- 
going study and improvement of senior 
high school programs. 

New elementary schools have 
established so rapidly (their number al- 
most tripling, 1950 to 1957) as to make 
desirable some type of unifying effort 
within the faculties. The device here has 
been a self-study practicum in coopera- 
tion with a university instructor and a 
county supervisor during the second year 
of each school’s existence. In each of the 
twenty-six (26) elementary schools par- 
ticipating in this program in the past two 
years, the faculty has drawn up its own 
criteria of a good elementary school, ap- 
plied them, and put improvement plans 
indicated into effect. 

Many other schools have used practi- 
cums to study particular school problems. 
Among those around which faculties 
have worked are the following: 


been 


Using unit plans of teaching 

Mental health in the classroom 

Using varied instructional materials 

Program of a demonstration school 

Reorganizing a junior high school cur- 
riculum 

Teaching Latin-American children 

Using the library in an elementary school. 


Refresher Training 


Although refresher training is probably 
a subordinate purpose of most in-service 
courses, this has predominated in certain 
of the Dade County projects. The insti- 
taken the form of a 
series of lectures by some well-known 
specialist in such fields, for example, as 


tutes have usually 


science education, 
At least one 
is offered 


child development, 
and children’s literature. 
institute, and usually more, 
each year. The zone practicums for inter- 
teachers have dealt 
various elementary 


ested elementary 
with teaching the 
school subjects. 
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The workshops, too, have been planned 
to give teachers the advantage of gai ing 
new ideas and techniques by association 
with the workshop consultants and other 
teachers. Three-weeks workshops were 
held during the summers of 1951, 1954, 
and 1956. 

A new workshop program has been 
planned to begin the summer of 1958. 
Each teacher new to the Dade County 
schools in 1957-58 and thereafter is ex. 
pected to participate in one two-weeks 
workshop program (August) during the 
first three years of employment. The 
workshop schedule will enable _ the 
teacher to have two periods per day of 
instruction in curriculum areas, with an 
experienced Dade County teacher as 
instructor for these periods, and a third 
period of instruction in child or adoles- 
cent growth and development, with an 
instructor for this period provided by the 
University. With some 1000 teachers 
being added annually, these workshops 
will be major enterprises in cooperation. 


Comments and Implications 

The cooperative program herein de- 
scribed has a number of aspects which 
the writer has not encountered, at least 
in as great degree, elsewhere. The Dade 
County Schools supervisors, for example, 
see these projects as opportunities to 
extend their own leadership rather than 
as University courses for which the; 
have no responsibilities. The in-service 
course is a phase of, rather than in com- 
petition with, the supervisory program. 
Likewise, the University instructors, 
serving as they really do as adjuncts to 
the County supervisory staff, feel their 
role is important to their own growth and 
give most freely of time and energies to 
the program. These instructors regard 
in-service courses as more time-consun- 
ing and difficult but also more challeng- 
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ing, than regular campus courses. They 
must become closely acquainted with the 
schools’ programs with which they work. 
Furthermore, both the University and 
Dade County Schools administrators 
have found it both necessary and pos- 
sible to waive usual administrative pro- 
cedures and routines to make possible 
the rather unusual arrangements under 
which the in-service program operates. 

The foregoing statements point to the 
chief implications I see for other school 
systems and teacher education institu- 
tions in their areas, interested in similar 
programs. These implications are: 

1, Universities can provide adequate 
continuing education for teachers best 
by cooperation with the systems in which 
these teachers work. Extension and other 
courses Offered only in the hope that 
individual teachers will enroll and profit 
are opportunistic and may be completely 
unrelated to the needs both of the schools 
and the individual teachers. Effective in- 
service courses are tailor-made for par- 
ticular situations. 

2. Compulsory participation in any 
project creates resistance. On the other 
hand, voluntary participation _ limits 
greatly the possibility of program devel- 
opment and other action. The implica- 
tion seems to be that any project for a 
group all of whose members must par- 
ticipate, should be organized only at the 
request, and in accordance with plans of 
the group. So organized and _ wisely 
handled, these group enterprises offer 
effective means of group study and 
action. 

3. University and school leaders need 
to work on a cooperative, shared leader- 
ship basis in programs such as described. 
Members of both groups may find the 

| Cooperative in-service project more time- 
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consuming and problem-dominated than 
the typical campus course or supervisory 
conference. At the same time, as coopera- 
tion truly develops, the rewards are 
much greater in terms of program im- 
provement and the growth of partici- 
pants. A possible guide for instructors 
in such projects follows. 


Should the instructor (or consultant) : 


1. Contribute from his experience and 
preparation to each session by such means 
as: introducing the topic, responding to 
questions, reacting to materials, reviewing 
pertinent research and _ literature, sum- 
marizing issues and progress? 

2. Prepare in advance materials needed 
by the group to get started? 

3. Plan with the appropriate individuals 
or committee for each meeting? 

4, Adapt his own plans to the expecta- 
tions and problems of the group? 

5. Help the chairman of each meeting 
to keep the meeting moving? 

6. See that the agenda for each session 
is duplicated, posted, or announced, in 
advance, and that discussion of at least a 
skeleton plan for the following session is 
included in the agenda? 

7. Arrange with the group's leader for 
proper checking of attendance, recording 
of minutes, maintenance of extra copies, 
etc.? 

8. Arrange with the group's leader for 
any interim small group work, suggesting 
materials and other resources that may be 
useful? 

9. Arrange with the group’s leader for 
procurement of all materials needed in 
each session? 

10. Arrange for frequent evaluations 
(perhaps through post-meeting reaction 
forms) and help to make modifications 
indicated thereby? 

11. Keep any suggestions as to school 
and system policies on a constructive level, 
giving leadership in the revision of policies 
when planned by the group? 

12. Try to bring about a feeling of ac- 
complishment in each meeting and sum- 
marize accomplishments frequently? 
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Evaluation in an 


ROBERT E. EREBs 


In-Service Education Program 


In order to improve the effectiveness of their classroom in- 


struction, teachers in this in-service education program planned 


ways for dynamic participation in and evaluation of their own 


learning experiences. 


“YO UNTO teachers as you would 

have them do unto children” has 
been the underlying philosophy of the 
Bristol Township, Pennsylvania, Schools’ 
in-service education program since 1955. 
This program has attempted to increase 
the effectiveness of learning experiences 
offered teachers in their continuing edu- 
cation by making available to these learn- 
ers the opportunity to assume responsi- 
bility for their own in-service education 
experiences. 

An analysis of the earlier plan for in- 
service education seemed to indicate that 
it was failing to affect the experiences 
teachers were providing children because 
the program itself was set up along a 
pattern not consistent with modern edu- 
cational thought. We were lecturing to 
teachers and not giving teachers an op- 
portunity for genuine dynamic partici- 
pation in the program. 

If our program of in-service education 
was to be of real worth we believed it 
should embody these principles: (a) The 
program should help each individual per- 
son to acquire skills or solve problems 
that are of importance to him; (b) The 
program should be presented in a way 
that would enable the participant to work 
at his own level of understanding; (c) 
The program should provide help to the 
participant in constantly evaluating his 
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need for experiences of a particular type 
(d) The program should provide for con. 
tinuing evaluation by the learner of the 
value of his own learning experiences ij 
terms of his objectives; (e) The progran 
should be periodically evaluated in terns 
of its value to the level of educational 
efficiency within a district. 

Using these general premises as i 
basis, a type of in-service education pro- 
gram was instigated for Bristol Township 
that we felt would hold more promise for 
increased effectiveness of the professional 
staff in the execution of their duties 
Since three of the five principles underly: 
ing the program involve evaluation in one 
aspect or another it becomes evident tha 
evaluative processes form the backbone 
of this program. 


Steps in Evaluation 

Bristol Township’s in-service educatioi 
plan was organized with a committee 0 
representative teachers as a nucleus for 
the development of the various types 0! 
evaluation that are required in a progratl 
of this kind as well as for the promotiot 
of communication between the variou' 
schools. 

The first step requiring evaluative tech 
niques was the determination by each 
teacher of that area in which he felt ‘ 
need and saw the necessity for asking 
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help. Evaluation is not at,all a neces- 
arily final or summary step in the devel- 
pment of any operation. It can be an on- 
wing dynamic process through which 
als are set for an individual or a group. 
it is in this sense of goal determination 
hat the term evaluation is used in asking 
he participant to assess his own need for 
, particular experience. Their genuine 
reas of need, however, are usually well 
idden behind a complex of defensive, 
go-supporting devices. In addition the 
echniques for self-evaluation are gen- 
rally rusty and inoperative. Our educa- 
ion system has seldom required the 
earner to be responsible for his own 
ducation. He is told what he needs 
nd what he will study. The first prob- 
em, then, in an in-service education pro- 
xam in which each participant is pro- 
ided with help in an area of his own 
hoice is to help the participants to evalu- 
te their own needs. 

In Bristol Township we believed there 
vere two steps in helping participants in 
he in-service education program to de- 
emine areas in which they felt a desire 
0 work. The first step was to set up a 
nechanical procedure by which the par- 
icipants could indicate a specific area for 
nvestigation. We felt the main purpose 
if this first step was to give the partici- 
ants a feeling of freedom and confidence 
hat this program would make every ef- 
ort to provide resources with which they 
ould work toward solutions to individ- 
ial problems. The second, and more com- 
lex, step was to provide an atmosphere 
n which the participants could use free 
liscussion as an instrument for helping 
ach other to explore effectively their 
reas of need and possible ways of satis- 
ving these needs. 

It seemed rather naive to expect partic- 
pants to raise themselves by their in- 
lospective bootstraps to a point where 
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they felt enough confidence in themselves 
and in the entire setting to feel free to 
examine their needs. The average person 
is likely to feel more confident in a new 
situation if he is in it with others. The 
key to this movement was the in-service 
education committee. This committee 
was to be the main instrument for the 
development of the necessary atmos- 
phere and the most important instrument 
for the evaluation of the readiness of 
groups and individuals for movement 
from step one to step two. Since really 
frank discussion and self evaluation is 
ordinarily more easily accomplished in 
peer groups than with status leaders the 
members of the in-service education com- 
mittee were called upon to promote this 
process of self-evaluation in their own 
buildings. They were helped in this task 
by graduate students from the Institute 
for Group Development, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

The initial step in helping the com- 
mittee members to promote this atmos- 
phere in their own facilities was to estab- 
lish the desired atmosphere within the 
committee itself, using its own learning 
experiences to develop insight into the 
process for bringing about a climate that 
would enable individual faculty members 
to feel free to express their genuine needs 
and to discuss the pursuit of these aims 
with one another. Our educational system 
and our culture in general are opposed to 
identifying our real needs and revealing 
these needs to others. The development 
of this desired atmosphere and of the 
ability to identify one’s own needs is not 
something that proceeds on an unbroken 
front but rather is a highly individual 
matter in which persons are found at ‘all 


points along the road. 


ROBERT E. KREBS is director of ele- 
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The evaluation by a participant of the 
value of his own learning experience is 
also a dynamic and moving type of evalu- 
ation. It is a process determining type of 
evaluation. It is the point in the program 
at which continuity for the individual is 
determined. Continuity in an individual- 
ized program is ideally conceived not as 
an ordered sequence of subject matter 
but rather as an internally ordered prog- 
ress toward the individual participants’ 
goals. For example, a participant who 
had identified his goal as having a more 
orderly atmosphere within his room 
might not necessarily elect to work in a 
succession of groups dealing with “class- 
room management” but might rather see 
his problem first as one of providing ade- 
quate independent work for reading 
groups. In a second workshop he might 
elect to work in a group examining the 
emotional growth of children since he 
had seen this need in the first workshop. 
In a third workshop he might be with a 
group concerned with examining a good 
social studies program since he saw this 
as a means of implementing concepts de- 
veloped in the workshop dealing with 
emotional growth. 

To an outside observer this partici- 
pant might appear to be very much of a 
dilettante. To such an observer there may 
appear to be an almost total lack of con- 
tinuity. To the participant, however, his 
learning experiences have a very real con- 
tinuity. All these experinces have brought 
him nearer his goal of control within his 
classroom. The steps on the way to his 
goal may not all necessarily have been 
identified at the time the goal was set, 
but rather may have grown from the 
eValuation of the worth of each experi- 
ence. This evaluation then points the way 
to the next experience that probably 
would be of value. 

The final type of evaluation identified 
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for the Bristol Township prograii wa; 
the evaluation of the total worth of this 
type of in-service education progra: i. We 
were interested in assessing the value 
teachers attached to the program and, of 
course, its ultimate effect on the « \peri- 
ences offered to children. Since all of the 
types of evaluation mentioned so far are 
inextricably intertwined this final evalua. 
tion is also an evaluation of all of these 
various types. 

One of the first things we wanted to 
know was the attitude of teachers toward 
the program. Did they have a sense of 
satisfaction with their learning experi. 
ences? The assumption here is that those 
learning experiences which are most 
satisfying to the learner are most 
likely to change the learner’s behavior. 
The satisfaction of teachers with the pro- 
gram was measured first by instruments 
devised for this purpose and secondh 
through the analysis of the interaction of 
the in-service education committee and 
their faculties. The instrument used to 
measure the satisfaction of individuals 
with the program was a rather unusual 
questionnaire bearing at the top a line 
marked from one to one hundred. Above 
one appeared the words, “no value’, 
above twenty, the words “so-so”; above 
fifty, the words “just average’; above 
e ighty, the words “very good”; and above 
one hundred, the words “couldn't be 
better.” The participants were then asked 
to indicate their feeling of satisfaction 
with a mark at the appropriate place on 
the scale. Below the satisfaction scale 
were three questions. They were: (a 
Specifically, how could the sessions you 
attended have been better? (b) W ‘hat 
did you like best about this meeting? and 
(c) Any other suggestions. This instrv- 
ment was distributed at the close of each 
in-service education day. 


Committee members next § 


at their 
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meeting compared the reactions they 
sensed in their groups with the reactions 
indicated on the instruments. Their con- 
clusions were that, in general, the reac- 
ions indicated by the instruments were 
in agreement with their own probings so 
ar as a degree of satisfaction was con- 
wed. The elements making up the sat- 
factions and dissatisfactions of the pro- 
sam were more reliably ferreted out 
through the personal contacts of the com- 
mittee. This conclusion was reached by 
tying to see the ratio of agreement that 
semed to exist between the views re- 
fected by the instrument and_ those 
sensed by the committee members. 
Where disagreement existed it was as- 
sumed for the purposes of operation that 
the committee view was the correct one. 

This feeling of satisfaction was also 
tested with an end of the year evaluation 
instrument. In this instrument, the par- 
ticipants were asked in one question 
whether they preferred the type of pro- 
gram in effect now or the type previously 
ued. They were also asked to list the 
rasons for their choice. The reasons 
given seemed to indicate that the educa- 
tional rationale behind the program was 
being recognized by a larger group than 
had seemed evident at the beginning. 
The majority of responses are typified by 
statements of why they liked the pro- 
ram, such as, “Different people have 
diferent needs at different times,” or “It 
is more interesting if you attend meetings 
of your choice,” or “I would rather select 
an area for which I feel some need.” 

The worth of the program to improved 
educational practice in the classroom was 
judged in light of teacher response, 
observation and community reaction. 
Teacher response was solicited in the 
inal evaluation instrument. One of the 
(uestions was, “List two specific ways 
the. workshops have helped you in the 
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classroom.” Here the responses were as 
varied as the number of teachers who 
answered. Among the responses were, 
“I learned a variety of solutions to prob- 
lems and thereby achieved a feeling of 
security, and “I was able to gain new 
techniques in reading, art and arithme- 
tic.” There were also, of course, some 
responses such as do not feel that 
workshops helped me in the classroom 
this year.” 

Observation was accomplished through 
the eyes of the committee and adminis- 
trators. Each listed those changes he felt 
fairly certain had grown out of the in- 
service education program. A building 
principal might notice that teachers were 
beginning to make considerably more use 
of the autoharps in their building or to 
ask for more manipulative materials for 
arithmetic. If the teachers asking for 
these materials had been working with 
these materials in workshops this was 
considered an indication of the effective- 
ness of the workshop. A comment by a 
teacher to a committee member to the 
effect that she had experimented with 
creative writing after becoming inter- 
ested in that area as an outgrowth of a 
workshop attended for the purpose of 
finding how to teach punctuation better 
was considered a sign of workshop in- 
fluence. 

Community reaction was a record of 
comments and observations by members 
of the community, mainly parents, on 
some aspect of the curriculum that 
seemed to have been directly related to 
in-service education. One of the adminis- 
trators, for instance, had a parent say to 
him that her child in Miss X’s room was 
doing such interesting things in art 
recently. Since the administrator knew 
Miss X had been working in art this was 
then counted as evidence of the effective- 
ness of the workshop experience. 





Evaluation in the Bristol Township 
plan of individualized in-service educa- 
tion was thus both a vehicle for advance- 
ment and a milepost by which progress 
could be measured. To any district in- 
terested in trying a similar plan I can 
only say that the direction seems a good 
one. The dynamic forms of self-evalua- 
tion and direction required are not easily 
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achieved nor are the mileposts as neg 
indications of progress as are thei high. 
way counterparts. 

To determine direction is probaly the 
best we can do until a human ca!culys 
has been devised that will enable us t 
examine and analyze a fluid and dynami 
human enterprise with mathematical 
exactness. 


ELLEN HARTNETT DIGNEO 
and CHESTER TRAVELSTEAD 


In-Service Education in New Mexico 


Several practices in a state-wide in-service education program 


are reported by these authors. 


DUCATION in New Mexico has made 

much progress in recent 
Among the specific accomplishments 
worthy of mention are: (a) the estab- 
lishment of a State Board of Educational 
Finance which has done much to help 
coordinate programs, budget requests, 
and allocation of money related to the 
institutions of higher education in the 
state; (b) a public school instructional 
staff salary schedule which ranks sixth 
in the nation, despite a per capita income 
in the state which ranks only thirty-fifth 
among the states; (c) a doctoral pro- 
gram in education which, though ad- 
ministered at the University of New Mex- 
ico in Albuquerque, was cooperatively 
developed by all the colleges and univer- 
sities in the state which prepare teachers 
and school administrators; (d) a revision 


years. 
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of the state teacher certification regula- 
tions which gives added emphasis and 
strength to the professional aspects of 
the preparation programs and which pro- 
vides for issuing certificates only upon 
the recommendation of the director of 
teacher education at the institution 
where the applicant completed his de- 
gree program; (e) a very vigorous four- 
year program which is being supported 
by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, devel- 
oped under the auspices of the New 
Mexico State Department of Education, 
and designed to improve the quality of 
educational administration in the state’ 
schools; (f) a very active and highly 
respected state educational association 
which is proud of the fact that 99.4% of 
New Mexico’s teachers are members of 
this state association and that 94% of 
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them are members of the National Ed- 
ucation Association; (g) a state Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards through which all pro- 
posed changes in teacher education and 
certification regulations are channeled 
before being considered by the State 
Board of Education; (h) the inaugura- 
tion of educational television centered 
at the University of New Mexico but 
available to TV classes both on the cam- 
pus and at distant points throughout the 
state; (i) the development, approval, 
and inauguration of preparation pro- 
grams and certification requirements for 
directors of guidance and counseling in 
the elementary and secondary schools; 
and (j) significant progress in the inte- 
gration of New Mexico’s various races 
and cultural groups. 

Much could be written on each of 
these items but it is the purpose of this 
article to describe only item (k) in- 
service education among teachers and 
school administrators in New Mexico. 
In-service education is initiated in many 
different ways and is carried on within 
a great variety of patterns. 

In New Mexico most of the usual pro- 
in-service education have 
These will not be discussed 


cedures in 
been tried. 
here but some of the unique practices 
carried on in this state will be reported, 
in the belief that this information might 
be interesting and helpful to others. 


State Department of Education 


The State Department of Education, 
through its division of secondary educa- 
tion, has encouraged local school systems 
to stress curriculum development and 
revision at the secondary level in their 
in-service education activities. In coop- 
eration with the State Curriculum Com- 
mittee, the State Department of Educa- 
tion sent a letter to all school superin- 
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tendents, secondary school principals, 
and directors of instruction. This letter 
requested the following information: 


1. Detailed report on any curriculum 
work done by faculty and staff at the sec- 
ondary level, in such fields as_ science, 
mathematics, social studies, languages (par- 
ticularly Spanish) ; 

2. Explanation and description of local 
curriculum committee organization— 
whether there is a committee in each school 
or whether one committee serves the en- 
tire school system, and how the various 
committees are appointed and how they 
operate; 

3. Detailed report of curriculum devel- 
opment and revision now under way, in- 
cluding any cooperative curriculum proj- 
ects being carried on with other state or- 
ganizations, such as the New Mexico Co- 
operative Program in Educational Adminis- 
tration (NMCPEA), the New Mexico As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals, 
the New Mexico Coordinating Council of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges, or other 
state groups. 

All this effort on the part of repre- 
sentatives of the State Department of 
Education helped in at least two ways: 
(a) it spurred some school systems into 
initiating and carrying on some sort of 
in-service education; and (b) other 
school systems already engaged in in- 
service projects were given an opportu- 
nity to report and publicize to others the 
progress being made in curriculum de- 
velopment and revision. A summary of 
these reports made by various_ school 
systems will be given in the latter part 
of this article. 

The State Department of Education 
has also encouraged teacher education 
institutions to conduct workshops and 
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conferences designed to give attention 
to subjects of interest and value to teach- 
ers in service. These workshops are 
held on Fridays and Saturdays, during 
holidays, at night, during the summer 
months, and at other times and places 
convenient for teachers. On December 
7, of the current school year, each of the 
institutions of higher education offered 
some type of in-service workshop or con- 
ference. These were held simultaneously 
throughout the state. These campus ac- 
tivities were developed by the various 
public and private institutions of higher 
education and drew several thousand 
teachers and school administrators in at- 
tendance. The State Department of Edu- 
cation is giving wide publicity to these 
workshops, is furnishing from its pro- 
fessional staff consultants for some of 
them, and is urging school administra- 
tors to encourage and make possible the 
attendance of their teachers. Policies ap- 
proved by the State School Budget Audi- 
tor make it possible for school districts to 
budget a limited amount of state school 
funds for in-service education. This pro- 
vision makes it possible for teachers to 
participate in many local and state-wide 
in-service activities without financial 
penalty. 

Following are listed the names and 
locations of the workshops and confer- 
ences held on December 7. 


Location Workshop 


Eastern New Mexico 
University 
Portales, New Mexico 


New Mexico College 
of A & M Arts 

Las Cruces, New 
Mexico 

New Mexico High- 
lands University 

Las Vegas, New Mex- 
ico 
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“Social 


“How To Make Guid- 


ance Effective from 
Kindergarten 
Through Senior 
High School” 


“Techniques of Work- 


ing with Parental 
and Lay Groups” 


Studies (In 
the light of current 
research )” 


New Mexico Western “Mathematics” 
College 

Silver City, New 
Mexico 

St. Joseph’s College 

Albuquerque, New 
Mexico 

St. Michael’s College 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 


“Speech Therap.” 


“School Health rob. 
lems in Norihem 
New Mexico” 

“Education for the 
Exceptional Child,” 


University of New 
Mexico 

Albuquerque, New 
Mexico 


A Cooperative Program 


In the past few years W. K. Kellogg 
has spent large sums of money through- 
out the nation in an effort to improve 
the quality of education through im- 
proved practices in administration. New 
Mexico has shared in these funds with 
the State Department of Education chan- 
neling the funds and coordinating the 
program. 

The New Mexico C.P.E.A. program is 
now in the third phase of a four-year 
program concerned chiefly with evalua- 
tion. In New Mexico we have a condi- 
tion which may be described as a broken 
front. 
into the evaluation program this year. 
Some entered the program a year earlier 


Some schools have just entered 


and are now in the second phase, and we 
also have a large number of schools in 
the third phase of the program. A de- 
scription of all four phases may clarify 
the activities to better advantage. 

The first phase of the program relates 


to helping administrators develop evalu- 


ative criteria and methods for judging 
the local educational program. 

The second phase is that of helping 
administrators learn how to appraise the 
effectiveness of the local program of in- 
struction—in other words, their use of 
the chosen criteria. 

The third phase consists of encourag- 
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ing idministrators to apply promising 
administrative practices for the improve- 
ment of the instructional program. 

The fourth phase will be a pooling- 
and-sharing period with a state-wide at- 
tack on strengths and weaknesses which 
have emerged. 


Colleges and Universities 

Representatives of New Mexico col- 
leges and universities aid significantly in 
the in-service education of teachers and 
administrators in elementary and _sec- 
ondary schools in several ways. Of 
course, many of them serve as individual 
consultants upon request from specific 
schools or school systems. Others work 
in connection with the C.P.E.A. program. 
But equally as important, college and 
university faculty members serve in sev- 
eral other ways. For example, the College 
of Education at the University of New 
Mexico has given leadership in working 
with superintendents and principals, in 
rural and small municipal systems. Sound 
methods and procedure are constantly 
emphasized. Eastern New Mexico Uni- 
versity offered several courses last year 
in general evaluation procedures. New 
Mexico Highlands University has cen- 
tered its evaluation courses around basic 
subjects as have New Mexico College of 
A & M Arts and Eastern New Mexico 
University. New Mexico Western Col- 
lege started with a basic course in meth- 
ods of developing evaluative criteria. 
The first criteria developed in this course 
were for evaluation of school buildings. 
Immediately after the criteria were ac- 
cepted by the group, they were put to 
use and all buildings in the area were 
evaluated. 

All the colleges and universities are 
involved in visitation programs to local 
districts. Classroom teachers and ad- 
ministrators are designating to the col- 
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leges and universities directly or through 
the State Department of Education, the 
topics for seminars which they want the 
institutions to offer. With this informa- 
tion available, workshops and seminars 
for next summer are now being planned. 
Workshops being held on college and 
university campuses during the current 
year are expected to help teachers and 
school systems as they carry on their 
evaluation programs. Local autonomy 
and flexibility are being stressed by all 
State Department and college officials, 
so that local school systems may derive 
the greatest possible benefit from the 
C.P.E.A. effort toward evaluation. 


Reports from Schools 


Zarlier it was pointed out that through 
the combined efforts of the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the State Cur- 
riculum Committee, many _ schools 
throughout the state reported various 


promising practices. Some of these are: 


1. A new course entitled “Senior Sci- 
ence,” for high school seniors who have not 
had physics or chemistry, was formulated. 

2. One high school organized and pub- 
lished its own materials to be used in teach- 
ing Spanish. 

3. A junior and senior high school teach- 
ers guide was developed in another school 
system. 

’ 4, Another school developed a_ similar 
guide in language arts—to include grades 
1-12. 

5. Over the state a number of -schools 
have developed handbooks dealing with 
various phases of the school program, such 
as the school lunch program, students’ 
needs, school philosophy, and general cur- 
riculum practices. 

In most of these in-service activities a 
strong emphasis is given to the students’ 
needs rather than designing a pattern to 
which every student is expected to con- 
form. Lay citizens too have participated 

(Continued on page 297) 





BILL BENN&=TT 


Intensive Programs— 
Are They Here To Stay? 


How have emergency programs for teacher preparation worked 


out in actual practice? 


Have some significant and lasting 


values emerged through initiation and evaluation of these pro- 


grams? 


HE QUESTION posed by the title 

may ‘eit e been asked by persons with 
one of two thoughts in mind: (a) Is this 
makeshift emergency measure going to 
continue putting incapable teachers in 
our schools? (b) Have we learned some- 
thing about teacher education which 
should be preserved in our system? The 
thoughts which are offered in response 
will, I hope, have a bearing on both inter- 
pretations. They are not presented as 
facts. They are ideas and opinions of the 
author coming from experience with the 
Connecticut program and particularly as 
ope rated at New Britain. They are ob- 
servations strongly slanted which I be- 
lieve could be documented, but which 
busy involvement with the operations has 
prevented my doing. The profession as a 
whole seems to have been prone to re- 
gard the idea of the intensive program 
in the attitude of “this too shall pass 
away” and consequently worthy of no 
serious effort except on the part of the 
few who are on detached service for this 
temporary duty. This attitude I hope to 
challenge. 

For those of us having the responsibil- 

y, the intensive program has become— 
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at least for a time—a life’s work. For nine 
years have teachers going 
through the program into the classrooms 
of Connecticut, sometimes in larger num- 
bers per year than from the regular pro- 
gram. Many children have now 
through their elementary school experi- 
ence with one or more years of it at the 
hands of an intensive program teacher. A 
matter of such importance we could not 
treat as merely a nuisance to be tolerated 
taken it as an 


we seen 


gone 


temporarily, but have 
alternative program of teacher education 
with the same objectives as our estab- 
lished college curriculum—that is to say, 
the adequate preparation of teachers to 
conduct desired educational programs 
for children. 

Out of the early years of the program’ 
operation we dev eloped insights and 
skills which convinced us that ours was 
not an impossible task, subject only to the 
percent of error usual in human affairs. 
The acceptance of our products by the 
“field” and the progressive integration 01 
the program into all aspects of the edu- 
cational set-up have been recognition o! 
its parallel status as bona fide teacher 
education—not merely a nod in the direc- 
tion of upholding certification regula- 
tions. It must be emphasized that there 
has been no acceptance of a dual stand- 
ard in evaluating intensive program 
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teachers, except possibly in the weeks of 
initial adjustment. Likewise, there has 
been no compromise with certification 
regulations, except in allowing uncerti- 
fied teachers to begin. These teachers are, 
therefore, equal eventually in the matter 
of course preparation to many “regular” 
teachers graduating from approved 
schools of education which require satis- 
faction of certification requirements only. 


What Are the Values? 

The reasons for the extent of satisfac- 
tion with our program in contradiction to 
the misgivings of practically everyone at 
its outset can be cited in a description of 
the operations. 

1. It takes an inductive approach and 
relies on the development of insight to 
facilitate more learning in less time. The 
teacher candidate begins his professional 
program in a classroom oriented situation 
for an 8-week summer session. Unified 
around participation in an actual teach- 
ing-learning situation involving children, 
this program provides experience in 
planning and evaluating instruction. Ac- 
tual living of an elementary school set-up, 
together with lectures and directed group 
activities develops an over-view of the 
purposes and procedures of the elemen- 
tary school. The emphasis during this 
period is on understanding the structure 
and guidance of good learning experi- 
ences from analysis of actual situations. 

It is a job-related in-service program 
that derives guidance from demonstrated 
needs in individual cases rather than be- 
ing a provision of all things to all people 
because we do not know who needs what. 
Following the summer orientation, the 
candidate becomes a fully responsible 


teacher under college as well as local 
guidance. For at least a year, a college 
supervisor devoting full time to this weak 


visits the new teacher and gives consult- 
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ant assistance and direction. In close co- 
operation with local supervisory person- 
nel, this supervisor carries on individual 
and group in-service education related to 
the teacher’s actual situation. 

The intent of the supervision is to 
have each teacher perform at his highest 
possible level of efficiency. Here, as in 
other human affairs, that individuals dif- 
fer widely is the only generalization that 

can truthfully be applied to all teachers 
in the intensive program. The quality of 
performance runs the scale from out- 
standing to unsatisfactory, with the ma- 
jority being “average.” A great many 
progress in understanding and skills very 
rapidly and are ready to attack problems 
at quite an advanced level by the end of 
the year. The majority have gained a 

background which obviates the necessity 
of course work at the “introductory” 
level in many areas. All have a clearer 
idea of the aspects of their performance 
on which effort should be concentrated. 

To this intent, a second summer pro- 
gram permitting flexibility yet kept to 
areas of common concern is required. 
This is a 6-week program. Here, in the 
setting of a workshop, individuals plan 
instruction to be carried on next year or 
they work on the development of specific 
techniques. The basic pattern of a unified 
instructional program is amplified and 
appropriate content and methods of ex- 
periencing it are developed in instructor- 
led presentations and demonstrations. 
Individuals in small common-interest 
groups apply the understandings gained 
to the working out of projects which are 
shared with the whole class. In addition, 
specific consideration of the development 
of skills in reading and of meaningful 
arithmetic instruction is provided in 
separate class periods. 

It is in the content of this second sum- 
mer program that the role of induction 
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and insight in facilitating coverage of de- 
sired content fully and faster is clearly 
evident. It is offered as proof positive that 
professional content is not being watered 
down in order to enable intensive pro- 
gram teachers to become certified. The 
explanation is to be found in the educa- 
tional principles observed and the fact 
that our candidates by reason of wider 
experience and more maturity have 
learned elsewhere many of the things 
that have to be taught to undergraduates. 
Too, this makes possible course content 
organization on different bases and omis- 
sion of some elements without impairing 
the quality of the learning outcomes. 

3. It is a program which encourages 
the majority of teachers to complete the 
Master’s degree, and to do so in the spirit 
of rounding out preparation for a job 
which is by now not only understood in- 
tellectually but on which the future of 
the individual depends. Although appli- 
cable work in foundations of education or 


psychology from undergraduate _ pro- 
grams may be credited toward certifica- 
tion, most candidates must complete a 


majority of the professional require- 
ments, and these may be taken at the 
graduate level. With this lead, the ad- 
vantage in completing the Master’s is 
evident. Course work remaining for certi- 
fication after the second summer in the 
“methods” areas is selected apropos of 
the individual's demonstrated needs 

teaching special subjects of the curricu- 
lum or in specialized aspects, such as 
evaluation. In this way it is assured that 
an individual's precertification program 
will take him beyond the “introductory” 
phases of methods, and that he will not 
be working in areas in which he is al- 
ready proficient to the level aimed for by 
the course work, or that he will not elect 
to further his proficiency only in areas in 
which he has experienced success. This 
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guidance is also continued in connection 
with work toward the Master’s remaii- 
ing beyond certification since the “plan 
sheet” prepared in connection with certi- 
fication is passed along with the super- 
visors evaluation and recommendatiois 
to the graduate advisory committee. 

The fact that this work does in truth 
advance the teacher's preparation be- 
yond the undergraduate level is further 
borne out in comparison with the ex- 
perience of “regulars.” All data with 
which I am familiar in the matter of com- 
paring first year performance in Con- 
necticut between “regulars” and “inten- 
sives’ indicates that differences are not 
of easy definition. Also, any group of 
supervisory personnel discussing “what 
to do with the beginning teacher” gives 
further evidence that even among those 
who have had all the prescribed methods 
courses and student teaching there must 
be a “shake-down” before they can make 
use of much they have been taught. Our 
experience has shown that they and the 
“intensives” have problems at ‘the same 
level after each have had teaching ex- 
perience. 

There are certain ways in which the 
Program is an emergency measure at 
present. It will continue as such as long 
as it is handled as a “conversion” meas- 
ure. In the face of a critical shortage of 
teachers, we have to accept likely “per- 
sonalities” without holding out for any 
or all of the elements of a background 
which will enable them to pursue the 
Program at the level I have indicated as 
desirable. In the case of these individuals, 
unless they are of superior intellect, there 
can reasonably be a question as to the 
adequacy of the program beyond equip- 
ping them to get children on to the next 
grade and doing them no harm in the 
process. 

I believe that—without going into the 
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statistics or documentation which space 
does not permit—barring a major shift 
in the cultural pattern, a great many 
good potential teachers will still elect for 
one reason or another to take a “regular” 
college degree instead of entering teacher 
education in the freshman year. Many of 
these will change their objectives in the 
course of their degree program, but will 
prefer to continue for a liberal arts de- 
gree. The profession stands to gain from 
“recouping” them through the intensive 
program. However, cooperation between 
the advisory personnel in the respective 
colleges can enable the individual to con- 
tinue rather than convert his program. 
For some years I have been contacted for 
advice to juniors and seniors in liberal 
arts programs as to what to take as most 
fitting preparation for pursuing the inten- 
sive program. The University of Con- 
necticut has gone so far as to prepare a 
bulletin for prospective candidates out- 
lining ways of improving their back- 
ground by selection of courses. 

In summary, I would like to state a 
prejudiced view and commend it to the 
profession for serious consideration. (I 
am not recommending the view—merely 
asking that it be assessed and not dis- 
missed as a foredoomed failure.) There 
seems to me to be reason to answer our 
title poser along these lines: 


(Continued from page 293) 
in many of the New Mexico local study 
groups for curriculum development. We 
believe this is as it should be—for good 
schools will become better only when 
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1. The intensive program warrants 
careful attention as a conversion measure 
for at least a time yet. By this means will 
be provided better teachers for the gap 
in our supply-demand equation than by 
any alternative open under existing cir- 
cumstances. Teachers so added to the 
ranks of the certified will be teaching 
children over the years of their possible 
tenure and therefore should be as well 
prepared as possible. There is no reason 
to deal with the program as merely a 
means of amassing credits to meet the 
letter of the certification law. Good 
teachers can be produced in this fashion 
if there is careful adaptation of the cur- 
riculum and adequate guidance of the 
individual as he pursues it. 

2. A pattern of teacher education with 
increased content background in the un- 
dergraduate years along with an experi- 
ence related professional precertification 
program extending into the first years of 
teaching and under a more job- dictated 
program of study seems to be at least one 
aspect of the intensive program that 
might be welcomed here to stay. The pos- 
sibilities of more effective use of existing 
educational facilities and a higher level 
of precertification preparation toward 
better teachers for our ties should be 
enough to make the idea worth serious 
scholarly attention. 


educators and lay citizens work together. 
This type of leadership in New Mexico 
is developing programs to meet the 
needs of the school-age child and also to 
enrich community living. 





The Curriculum 
and the Future 


L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


How can the school help the child achieve faith in himself, in 


other people, in a common life process and purpose, in the 


evolving intelligence of man to create a better world with a good 


life for all? This is both the present task and the opportunity 


for the school. 


VERY CHILD knows that the present 


curriculum affects his future. The 


emotional values conditioned in his home 
and more formally taught in his school 
determine to a high degree the kind of 
person he will become, for each is a 


dynamic product of his past curriculum 
used and tested in present behavior. 
Those who formulated this topic accept 
this relationship. I assume they wish me 
to discuss a present cuiriculum offering 
greater assurance of effective future re- 
sults than the one through which most 
of us worried. This important problem, 
so untouched by. educators, allows me 
an opportunity to redefine some broad 
behavior guides known for many years 
but seldom applied. I shall examine 
facts, meanings and events better to im- 
press you with the crucial importance 
of your educational responsibility. 
Future, according to the dictionaries, 
has various meanings. The time that is 
to come—days, months, years ahead— 
cannot be altered. What will happen, 
what is to be, is too predictable and 
fatalistic. The prospective or potential 
conditions of a person, his probability 
of succeeding or achieving in something 
seems more reasonable. I interpret this 
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to mean that educators must help each 
child discover, release and develop his 
potential abilities by a process which en- 
ables him to become a more mature self 
with high probability of steadily in- 
creasing his becomingness. 

To have a better future, educators 
must make better decisions now—today, 
this fall—for the coming school year. 
Each child inherits the capacity and the 
normal process for becoming. Educators 
must select immediately to help him 
develop this heritage. Failure to make 
this choice means that each child can 
expect a relatively less hopeful future 
than our generation for he must deal 
more effectively with increasingly com- 
plex problems. 

Since all educational meanings should 
be in consonance, the curriculum for a 
better future must be centered in peo- 
ple, for only people have a_ potential 
capacity for becoming. The direction is 
toward improving life behavior in inter- 
personal situations where tendencies to 
action are externalized, examined, en- 
riched and integrated in the self. The 
nucleus of this becomingness is the nor- 
mal learning process which enables each 
person, through interaction, to release, 
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identify, accept and transcend himself; 
to observe, study and interpret the be- 
havior of others and to clarify his proc- 
ess of self realization. The test of the 
curriculum is in the probability of pres- 
ent behavior for future maturity. What 
goes on inside the school should be 
evaluated by this criterion. 

As the present curriculum is con- 
cerned only incidentally or accidentally 
with life behavior, some exploration of 
the term is appropriate. All behavior is 
an attempt to reduce or satisfy some in- 
ternal disturbance or tension called need. 
It has three identifiable aspects. The 
overt act which can be observed by 
others, the covert or internal response 


which cannot be seen, the process of 


relating and modifying these which can- 
not be observed but can be inferred. 
The unseen aspects are more important 
in the becomingness than those which 
are observed. 

The spearhead of all behavior is the 


unobserved perception or meaning of 
the situation by the behaver. His overt 
action is controlled by this internal per- 
ception which he releases by the proc- 
ess developed and accepted from his past 
experience. This meaning changes in the 
same person as experience unfolds. It also 
varies among persons in the same situa- 
tion as all parents and teachers know. 
But every child or adult always acts 
on his meaning, never on that of the other 
fellow. 

The external action of a person to sat- 
isfy his need is his best internal judgment 
at the moment of action under his per- 
ception of the situation. Such judgment 
may be subconscious or conceptual, 
impulsive or deliberative, but it is judg- 
ment, nonetheless, for the action repre- 
sents a selective evaluation of an unfold- 
ing series of perceptions or meanings. 
Since value judgments cannot be sup- 
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pressed or eliminated, a good home or 
school helps children make, test, modify 
and improve them. This includes clari- 
fying the process by which they are de- 
rived and shared with others. And since 
the continuous direction of behavior of 
child and adult is toward self satisfaction 
or enhancement, the value judgment of 
the moment is a means toward that end. 

Over a period of time each person 
develops groups of meanings or values 
which become his internal probabilities 
of behavior and, when externalized, are 
to the observer predictable tendencies 
to action. No person can escape acquir- 
ing such tendencies. Those developed 
in childhood, prior to physical maturity, 
have high probability of continuance un- 
less they are later challenged by some 
powerful internal upset which causes 
the person to remake his value system. 
This is the psychological basis both for 
higher maturity and for brain washing, 
except that the process for each is differ- 
ent. 


Tendencies to Action 

Since tendencies to action developed 
by pupils in the existing curriculum de- 
termine their probability of becoming- 
ness, the topic of the curriculum and the 
future will now be examined under three 
First, what tendencies to 
action are pupils now developing? Sec- 
what is their likelihood. for fu- 
ture growth in behavior? Third, what 
changes should be made in the curricu- 
lum to increase the probability of becom- 
ingnes ss? These will now be discussed. — 


L. THOMAS HOPKINS is emeritus pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
He resides in Truro, Massachusetts. 
This article is based on an address given 
by Dr. Hopkins for the New England 
ASCD meeting, August 2, 1957, in 
Orono, Maine. 
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The present subject-matter curriculum 
promotes in pupils three large area ten- 
dencies, fertile with individual differ- 
ences and prolific with overlapping. Yet 
the basic behaviors and variations in 
each case can be clearly defined and the 
movements in individual action can be 
readily grouped. 

First is the conforming tendency, in- 
volving more people and_ persisting 
longer than the others. Individuals are 
disposed to accept inwardly and overtly 
the demands of outside authority. They 
do what they are told to do without 
question, with little internal disturb- 
ance which they dutifully suppress, and 
with external eagerness to ingratiate 
themselves, to the limit of ego involve- 
ment, with the controlling persons. 
They give and accept these dependent 
tendencies in return for such favors as 
high marks and academic honors which 
lift them above the majority into accep- 
tance by a limited social class. 

Second is the rejecting tendency of 
those who inwardly and outwardly re- 
fuse to meet demands which to them are 
unfair and unreasonable due to low 
value in meeting their needs. They find 
in these requirements very limited 
present or future life value. Thus they 
oppose the authorities who, in turn, de- 
nounce them by such terms as trouble 
makers or slow learners, or any others 
which assign them to an inferior position 
on the educational scale, usually without 
understanding their own action or that 
of the objectors. Educators have a ten- 
dency to fight any challenge to their 
authority. The higher the echelon and 
the greater the power, the more ruthless 
is the treatment of the offender. 

Third is the compromising tendency 
of those who in varying degrees reject 
inwardly but show outward signs of rea- 
sonable conformity. They take a middle 
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course. They do not allow the im.er 


feelings to rise to rebellion, neither do 
they permit outward action to show 


more than moderate tolerance. Exch 
person finds the golden mean between 
the inner and the outer conflict which 
makes bearable the external pressure 
and protects the growing self. 

These three tendencies to action 
spread into situations outside of the 
school to become life behavior. Their 
probability of becomingness is low. 
They restrict rather than release capacity 
toward self enhancement. They are a 
by-product of the abnormal teaching 
methods in the subject-centered school. 
The extent to which these tendencies 
affect life is determined by the oppor- 
tunities each pupil has for resolving his 
needs by a normal process outside of the 
school. These are meager, for the home 
generally follows the same patterns of 
restriction and direction used in_ the 
school. 

Learning or failing the subject matter 
required in the present school is not a 
definitive factor in becomingness. A 
high grade indicates only a reasonable 
probability for further successful study 
in the area. It has low predictive value 
for maturity. The pupil who learns the 
subject matter by the existing methods 
may have a greater arrested develop- 
ment than the pupil who fails it. The 
definitive factor in becomingness is the 
learning process which prevails in the 
classroom and is supported by the 
school. For the process by which a sub- 
ject is learned or failed is the only sure 
school factor which every — student 
spreads into all of his life activities. Ac- 
cepted and incorporated by him as 4 
tendency to behavior, this process affects 
unconsciously or consciously his whole 
subsequent life. 

The evidence to support the failure of 
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past and present home and school curric- 
ulum to develop becoming people is 
everywhere present here and abroad. 
And the immaturity in high places is 
most crucial for the future. The use of 
war—hot or cold—to resolve group ten- 
sions, the movement toward chauvinis- 
tic nationalism in parts of the world, the 
use of the United Nations as a new 
weapon of power politics, the number of 
persons in our country who are isolation- 
ists, who are fearful of Sputniks, who 
advocate required science and mathe- 
matics for all pupils as a panacea for the 
inadequate past judgments of immature 
people, who are unwilling to try integra- 
tion as offering a better chance for be- 
comingness to everyone including them- 
selves—but why continue, as each of 
you can document this failure in your 
own life or in that of others. 

How can the probability of becoming- 
ness of the curriculum be increased? 
Evidence on this question has accumu- 
lated for over a century through the 
work of noneducators who were con- 
cerned with the growth of all living or- 
ganisms including people: the biologists 
interested in life process, the sociologists 
studying group behavior, the psycholo- 
gists experimenting with ways to repair 
badly damaged personalities, the psy- 
chotherapists trying to reactivate normal 
learning in immature selves—from these 
and many other sources there is some 
common agreement. 


A Favorable Environment 
To help every child discover, release 
and develop his inherited capacity into 
anormal self capable of high becoming- 
ness the school and home life should 
furnish the environment in which he 
can: 


1. Study his own needs or disturb- 
ances or experiences in his everyday liv- 
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ing to increase his perceptions, to clarify 
his meanings, to manage them thought- 
fully with the help of others. 

2. Work with others in cooperative 
groups constantly to increase his group 
quotient and to improve his understand- 
ing of interactive behavior. Intimate 
groups in face to face relations studying 
their own needs offer members security, 
belongingness, free interchange of mean- 
ings without authoritarian judgments, 
regard for different experiences, encour- 
agement to self respect and acceptance. 
All of these conditions are essential to 
normal development. 

3. Understand and use the common 
biological learning process by and with 
which he was born, since there are no 
exceptions for race, culture, color or re- 
ligion. Every child must raise this proc- 
ess from the autonomic-impulsive to the 
conscious-deliberative level on which 
future becomingness depends. 

4. Learn how to self-select and im- 
prove his value judgments which are the 
meanings constituting himself and di- 
recting his behavior. He and _ others 
must accept them at the moment as his 
best directions of action to be studied 
and modified without regret or guilt in 
subsequent and richer experiences. For 
the becoming person trusts himself and 
his normal process of improving his 
judgments in his experiences in inter- 
action with others. 

But audiences usually ask, “What does 
a teacher teach in this type of school?” 
The teacher is an expert in the normal 
process of learning through which each 
child develops a mature self and by 
which he (the teacher) increases his 
own becomingness. The school is the 
one existing social institution which 
should and can operate by this process. 
If a child does not respect and use it as 
his high school graduation present, his 
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hope for continuous self development is 
grim indeed. The subject matter is any 
aspect of the culture which matters to 
the learner or which he can use to raise 
his self-operating level. The test of the 
school is in the tendencies to action de- 
veloped by the pupils. The educative 
quality lies in the probability of these 
tendencies for future becomingness. 
And all activities in which pupils and 
teachers engage—whether called sub- 
jects or experiences—should be reevalu- 
ated toward this end. 

And the second question usually pre- 
sented is, “What difference does it make 
whether or not the curriculum is 
changed?” Of course this depends upon 
the kind of world in which you want to 
live and which you wish to pass on to 
growing children. Restrictions on the 
development of children and adults seem 
to be increasing throughout the world. 
The United States is at the moment the 
only country with sufficient internal 


flexibility or freedom of movement to 
take the lead in making higher maturity 
possible for the coming generation. And 
this process of becomingness—once wwe 
have clarified and accepted it in action— 
may be our greatest export to other free- 
dom-loving peoples and eventually to 
those behind the Iron Curtain, deeper in 
the gloom of autonomic response. For 
becomingness cannot be purchased with 
money, technical assistance, the instru- 
ments of war or the gadgets of civiliza- 
tion. And the old tendencies to action 
are totally inadequate for the future. 
New behaviors must be created by more 
mature people. 

Becomingness is a faith in oneself, in 
other people, in a common life process 
and purpose, in the evolving intelligence 
of man to create a better world with a 
good life for all. This is the direction 
and the goal toward which all people 
strive. To help them achieve it is the 
present opportunity for the school. 


One Hundred Years of Curriculum Improvement 1857-1957 


This useful, informative, 8-page leaflet was distributed at the ASCD Annual 
Luncheon on March 21 in St. Louis. As there were many requests at the luncheon 
for additional copies, the Association is now making these available at the following 


prices: 


10 copies—$1.00; 25 copies—$2.00; 50 copies—$3.00; 100 copies—$6.00 


This leaflet is well suited for use in: 


Teacher education classes 

In-service education programs 

Parent groups interested in modern trends 
in curriculum improvement 


ORDERS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED FOR LESS THAN TEN COPIES. 


Order from: 


ASCD, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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ARTHUR J. LEWIS and 
RODNEY TILLMAN 


The ASCD 1958 Conference— 


an In-Service Activity 


Careful thought goes into planning and evaluating the annual 


conference of this Association. This continuing effort pays off 


in terms of making this an effective professional experience for 


participants. 


MPROVEMENT of in-service educa- 

tion has been, since the formation of 
the Association, a special concern of 
ASCD. At the Executive Committee 
meeting immediately following the 
merger of The Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, NEA 
and The Society for Curriculum Study 
the unique functions of ASCD were dis- 
cussed. In the minutes of this meeting 
is recorded the belief that this organiza- 
tion should provide an opportunity for 
closer cooperation among groups en- 
gaged in preservice and in-service educa- 
tion. Such cooperation has been, and is, 
fostered by the fact that the Association's 
membership cuts across all subject-mat- 
ter lines, services and positions. In the 
ASCD Constitution the importance of 
the promotion of professional growth as 
a means for the general improvement of 
instruction is stressed. 

In implementing its aims to improve 
instruction and supervision, ASCD en- 
gages in various activities which pro- 
mote more effective in-service programs 
in school systems across the country. 
ASCD publications, the work of ASCD 
committees and commissions and joint 
efforts with ASCD affiliated units have 
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focused on this topic. The Association’s 
major effort in this area, however, is 
its annual conference. This article is 
planned to give some of the “behind-the- 
scenes” activities in planning the 1958 
conference. One of the most effective 
treatments of the ASCD Conference Ac- 
tivity is given in the recently published 
Fifty-sixth Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, in a 
chapter by Kenneth J. Rehage and 
George W. Denemark.! 

Many professional associations con- 
duct conferences as a means of in-service 
education. ASCD, as an organization of 
individuals with direct responsibility for 
curriculum development, expects more 
from its conferences than do many edu- 
cational associations; it expects its con- 
ferences to provide a demonstration of 
effective ways people may work coopera- 
tively for the improvement of instruction. 
To accomplish this, ASCD has utilized a 
variety of activities which a supervisor 
or curriculum director could use in his 

' The National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. In-Service Education for Teachers, 
Supervisors, and Administrators. The Fifty- 
sixth Yearbook, Part I. Edited by Nelson B. 
Henry. Chicago 37, Illinois: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1957. 
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own school setting. For example, ASCD 
was among the first of the associations 
to use small discussion groups in a 
national conference; this demonstrated 
the value of their use in local programs 
for curriculum improvement. 

The task of planning this type of con- 
ference formerly took an undue amount 
of time of the Executive Committee of 
ASCD. In 1953, therefore, the Execu- 
tive Committee appointed a group to 
propose plans for the annual conference. 
This continuing committee is composed 
of representatives from various regions 
of the United States and is supplemented 
each year by several members from the 
area which will be host to the next an- 
nual conference. This group secures sug- 
gestions for conferences from other 
members in a variety of ways. 


Continuing Evaluation 


One of the sources used by the com- 
mittee planning the 1958 conference was 


a questionnaire sent to a random sam- 
pling of ASCD members, asking them to 
respond to such questions as the follow- 
ing: 

1. What topic or general problems 
might serve as a theme for the 1958 con- 


ference? 

2. Are there some speakers you would 
like to hear at the national conference? 

3. What is there you have particu- 
larly liked about previous ASCD national 
conferences? 

4, What have you disliked? 
Respondents also were asked to comment 


ARTHUR J. LEWIS is assistant super- 
intendent in charge of elementary edu- 
cation, Minneapolis Public Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. RODNEY 
TILLMAN is executive secretary, The 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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on study groups, clinics, assemblies, nd 
general sessions. Replies revealed gen. 
eral satisfaction with previous confer. 
ences, but they also offered a number of 
specific suggestions that were valuible 
guides in making plans for the 195§ 
conference. 

A compilation of the returns on the 
questionnaires was discussed with the 
Executive Committee prior to the meet- 
ing of the group planning the confer- 
ence. This provided the Executive Com. 
mittee an opportunity to make sugges- 
tions and recommendations to the con- 
ference planning committee. 

Several conference planning commit. 
tee members are on the ASCD Board of 
Directors. Although the Board does not 
usually discuss the conference in detail, 
the concerns voiced in Board discussions 
are also brought to the attention of the 
conference planning group. 

The conference evaluation committee 
provides a report which is another 
source of information for the conference 
planning group. The evaluation commit- 
tee uses a variety of techniques to deter- 
mine the feelings of participants toward 
the following conference activities: 

1. Orientation sessions for newcomers 
to the conference 

2. Orientation session for leadership 
teams 

3. General sessions 

4, Study-discussion groups. 

The evaluation committee also secures 
participants’ suggestions of leaders who 
might be used in future conferences. It 
might be noted that the committee plan- 
ning the 1958 conference had to meet 
during the time of the 1957 conference 
and, therefore, found that it had to base 
its plans on the evaluation of the 1956 
conference. In spite of the fact that the 
data were a year old, the committee 
still found them to be most helpful. 
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When the conference planning com- 
mittee started work on the 1958 confer- 
ence, it had the following information: 
results of its own questionnaire; reac- 
tions of the Executive Committee to 
these results; background of discussion 
of the ASCD Board meeting; and results 
of the evaluation of the 1956 conference. 
Although these various sources sug- 
gested a variety of possible themes, the 
greatest interest centered around devel- 
oping an educational program for the 
future. Accordingly, the planning com- 
mittee began to center upon the theme, 
‘Curriculum Planning for the Years 
Ahead.” It planned the general sessions 
around this theme and suggested a num- 
ber of assemblies to supplement the gen- 
eral sessions. The planning committee 
offered suggestions regarding the number 
of general sessions, assemblies, clinics, 
and study-discussion group meetings to 
be included in the conference. The top- 
ics they offered for the study-discussion 
group meetings were taken from needs 
expressed by individual members. 

Toward the end of the 1957 confer- 
ence, at an open meeting, the conference 
planning committee presented its tenta- 
tive proposal to the members present, 
for their reaction. After carefully consid- 
ering the suggestions offered at this 
meeting, the conference planning com- 
mittee prepared its recommendations 
for the 1958 conference to the Executive 
Committee. 

“Curriculum Planning for the Years 
Ahead,” the theme recommended by the 
group planning the 1958 conference was 
accepted by the Executive Committee 
at its May meeting. At this time recom- 
mendations for each general session, as- 
sembly and clinic were discussed. Gui- 
dance was given the ASCD staff for ex- 
tending invitations to persons for leader- 
ship roles and for action necessary to 
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implement various aspects of the con- 
ference plans. The success of the confer- 
ence will in large measure be determined 
by the manner in which the more than 
900 persons leadership roles assume 
their responsibilities, whether in general 
sessions, assemblies, clinics, study-discus- 
sion groups, committees and commissions 
or on the Board of Directors. 

While the ultimate criterion of the 
success of the conference is the change 
in behavior which result§ for the in- 
dividual participant, some measure of 
the effectiveness of the meeting will be 
determined by the Conference Evalua- 
tion Committee. This group will be con- 
ducting interviews, tabulating question- 
naires and using other techniques and 
instruments to collect data to be used 
in planning future Association confer- 
ences. 

Each year following the conference 
comments regarding the meeting are re- 
ceived in the Washington office from 
many ASCD members and visitors who 
have attended the conference. Often 
these informal evaluations tell of assist- 
ance received on a specific back-home 
problem. Some report their general re- 
actions to the meeting. Others give the 
reaction of visiting educators to Amer- 
ican education. Comments such as the 
ones below from Brazilian educators 
attending the 1957 Conference evidence 
the international and professional scope 
of the ASCD Conference. 

“A strong point of the Conference was 
the exhibits. I also like the opportunities 
to make friends, visit schools and observe 
classes in session, participate in general 
and small sessions and discuss experi- 
ences in an informal way.” 

“I was most impressed by your decen- 
tralized educational system, so different 
from the one that exists in my country; 

(Continued on page 332) 
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the Importance of 


People 


Column Editor: Richard L. Henderson 
Contributor: James Brown 


Still asking, “What in Education burns you up?” we stopped off recently 
in Denton, Texas, where we got this colorful reply from Jim Brown, who 
teaches English at North Texas State College. It’s such a lively response 
that we'd like to follow it up ourselves next month. 


RicHArp L. HENDERSON 


Graduation Gowns: Styled by Philistine 


N MY checkered past I have occasion- 

ally found myself, to my own startled 
surprise, aligned on the side of modern 
education. These temporary allegiances 
were each assumed at its time for hu- 
manitarian reasons, not educational ones: 
it seems obvious that the barbarities 
which we commit today in the name of 
education are less brutal than those 
which we favored in the not-so-distant 
past. And in general I hold for those 
things which tend to reduce human 
misery, even as it is felt by those always- 
available objects for adult manipulation 
—school children. 

My part-time support of today’s fry- 
ing pan against yesteryear's fire of brim- 
stone is sometimes mitigated by the role 
which I must play as a parent with 
children in school. In this situation, I 
find modern education as practiced by 
the professionals demands not support 
but submission. I have twitched with 
rebellion more than once as the eleemos- 
ynary juggernaut ground onwards, 
solemnly callioping a tune not really 
compatible with my convictions about 
the dance. But I hesitate to draw upon 
my children the onus of a noncoopera- 
tive parent, and my comments, appear- 
ing to be complaints, are more than 
likely to prejudice teachers whose ability 
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has been certified. So as a parent I fulfil 
my cultural function by adjusting to my 
children’s environment, and modern edu- 
cation scores a statistical approximation 
to the cultural line by my capitulation. 

Thus it is that I grant, willingly in one 
case and grudgingly in the other, that 
modern education has a kind of humani- 
tarian and cultural validity. But still 
something keeps me from standing up to 
be counted among the wholehearted, 
unreserved subscribers to those theories, 
practices, institutions, activities and re- 
quirements which have come to be iden- 
tified with modern education. This re- 
luctance is not that which sets the Flesch 
of some people to quivering; as an ad- 
justed parent I am immune to tremors of 
this sort. It is somewhat more compli- 
cated than a mere cultural lag, and when 
I reflect upon its cause, it comes to me 
that I don’t want to stand up at such a 
census because of the people with whom 
[ must stand. Birds of a feather, the 
saying goes, and I don't quite fancy the 
aviary. 

This is a pretty brutal statement, I sup- 
pose, and a word or two in explanation is 
in order, I do not intend personal affront 
to those people who do stand when the 
count is being conducted. But whatever 
modern education is, and I am convinced 
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that in some important way it is mis 
taken, it is run by people; people direct 
the institutions, formulate the rules, stat« 
and accept the principles, practice th« 
profession. And if something needs to b: 
done about the system, it must be don 
by people. So my reluctance to stand at 
the counting is not based on personali- 
ties, but upon the complex of ideas, 
theories, practices and philosophies for 
which these people stand, or which they 
stand for: I am dissatisfied with.them be- 
cause they are satisfied with so little. 


Reflection of Popular Culture 


For it seems to me that modern edu- 
cation, at a terrific expenditure of effort, 
ingenuity and other precious human re- 
sources—not to mention money—has de- 
voted itself merely to the wholesale re- 
flection of the popular culture and its 
understandably real but not always very 
realistic standards. The key to my im- 
pression is the fact that modern educa- 
tion, with all its complex machinery, 
seems to have little if any real impact 
upon the culture. The process of being 
educated means, finally, that I can check 
a certain square on the job application 
form when I fill it out. For any other 
part of life, the education of the average 
person has served principally to condi- 
tion him for the intellectual and moral 
shallows of TV commercials, the herrings 
—red and otherwise—of newspaper cir- 
culation gimmicks, and the questionably 
motivated, high-sounding platitudes of 
the Chamber of Commerce. So I am 
forced to the conclusion that modern 
education is, in effect, an amazingly re- 
dundant—and_ therefore useless—phe- 
nomenon of our day. That it has not 
correctly called the turn of those require- 
ments for cultural survival which re- 
lentlessly apply to us all may well be 
indicated by the progress of current 
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events. And I resent being thrown a 
lead life-saver. 

There are several ironies connected 
with the position of modern education, 
and one of them lies in its devotion to 
the popular culture. For this devotion is 
not returned. This, too, is a key to my 
impression of education’s essential cul- 
tural futility. For despite all the self- 
nurtured hullabaloo, education’s minions 
remain minions: the low social and finan- 
cial status of teachers is matched only by 
the arrogant and doctrinaire manner with 
which they are treated by society. And 
any idea which the professional ‘educa- 
tors may have of actually implementing 
their Better Homes and Gardens Utopia 
is effectively hamstrung by the powers 
and conflicting interests of school boards, 
superintendents, budgets, tax rates, and 
that elusive factor which everybody in 
the front office always knows all about, 
public opinion. 

Another irony, and a more crucial one, 


concerning the position of modern edu- 


cation is its relation to its immediate 
environment. For professional educators 
have traditionally and actually originated 
inthe academic community, which is per- 
haps the last shelter in our world for the 
intellectual life. In fact, any prestige 
which modern professional education 
may really have is gained, either entirely 
or initially, from the mystical background 
of the intellect which haunts the popular 
public concept of the college. But the 
history of modern professional educa- 
tion, in keeping with its development of 
an easily mass-produced cultural chame- 
leon, has been a history of anti-intellec- 
tualism; the measure of evolution in a 
modern education curriculum is the 
thoroughness with which it has eradi- 
cated all chances for the student to par- 
take of the intellectual life, to know 
through practice about study for the sake 
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of study. The discipline of modern edu- 
cation schools today, through necessity, 
I believe, closely resembles the conduct 
of a Thought Reform camp, in which sin- 
cerity in repeating the accepted formulae 
is the standard for release to society, suit- 
ably stamped “Safe.” The education stu- 
dent gets little practice, or even intro- 
duction to the practice, in disciplines out 
of which he may learn for himself the 
highly unsocial, solitary, exacting, excit- 
ing and legitimate reality of using his 
mind to answer any and all questions 
which his mind puts to him. And the 
manure-pile inevitably draws flies: not 
only interdepartmental gossip among col- 
lege instructors but also national survey 
figures show that the education depart- 
ment consistently draws low-level stu- 
dents. What is more bothersome to me, 
of course, is that it consistently graduates 
them. With a degree in “science”! 

As modern education has oversimpli- 
fied the culture to which it legitimately 
and justly feels an obligation, so it has 
oversimplified the intellectual essence of 
the very environment whose shaky pres- 
tige it borrows so willingly. These sim- 
plicities are part of a thoroughgoing tend- 
ency which has operated upon anything 
touched by the tribe—its own role in the 
culture, the role of the intellectual in the 
culture, the concept of utility, and any 
other basic matter which you care to 
name. And I am led to suspect that 
modern education and its products are, 
in terms of what they actually accom- 
plish, just about on a par with the modern 
barber college and its products. The 
major difference is that modern educa- 
tion has a better press and its practi- 
tioners are both paid less and controlled 
more strictly by the society. 

Certainly both institutions are neces- 
sary to the culture; their functions are 
vital in some sense. But their contribu- 
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tions to the development of the culture 
are about the same. And it seems fairly 
obvious that modern education, despite 
its high-sounding phrases, is about as 
concerned in its basic assumptions with 
the life of the mind, with study for its 
own sake, as is the tonsorial profession. 
Neither institution can point to any ef- 
fective modification of the culture which 
it has achieved—nothing, say, on the 
level with commercial TV, or the super- 
market concept, or even fin tails on cars, 
which everyone must put up with. Both 
institutions deal in fads and fashions 
which depend upon popularity for their 
validity; neither one has the impressive 
cultural validity of pleasing everyone. So 
modern education passes on to the mass 
of the people those attitudes, opinions, 
standards and behavior patterns which 
inevitably originate elsewhere in the 
culture; it passes these on because it is 
modeled upon an acceptance of their 
reality. For modern education has never 
been able to separate the philosophy 
from the cultural prophecy John 
Dewey's thinking. And it will come into 
its own only when it ceases to be an 
unthinking mouthpiece for those cultural 
forces which focus on man’s ever-present 
ability to function uncritically. 

For it has a more significant, less 
simple responsibility to the culture than 
it has yet fulfilled. It is a responsibility 
based upon recognizing the life of the 
intellect as a genuine and legitimate ac- 
tiv ity in man’s existence. In keeping with 
its traditional function and its obvious 
equipment, education must abandon its 
hiding place behind the skirts of popular 
standards and instead assert explicitly its 
inherent authority. It must define, not 
reflect, the standards by which the na- 
And to do this it must become 
for only 


tion lives. 
a dominant intellectual force, 
through critical study and thought can 
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it arrive at actions compatible with 
exercise of such authority. Only through 
demanding intense activity of the intc'- 
lect throughout all elements of its con 
plex system can it become anything b 
sides the pathetically ridiculous, big): 
ably tragic affair that it is now. 

So the task of modern education be- 
comes incredibly difficult: it must com- 
bine in a mutually acceptable union the 
popular culture, of which it partakes 
with the minority culture of 
of which it 


liberally, 
those who think critically, 
must learn to partake. But it is a problem 
in union, not mass conversion. I do not 
pretend that every man should become 
an intellectual; this is patently impossible 
even if it were desirable, which it is not. 
Nor do I pretend that the intellectual 
community is a kind of heaven on earth 
occupied solely by unerring saints. It is, 
in fact, probably more limited in its suc- 
cesses than is any other group of human 
beings. For people think, if at all, in short 
and infrequent bursts and with extremely 
limited accuracy. But in some real and 
necessary way, an active group of people 
dedicated to study because they like to 
study is vital to the health of any ad- 
mirable culture; their discoveries and 
evaluations are the raw material for real 
cultural progress. Their activities should 
not be circumscribed by cultural scorn 
and superstition, nor should their com- 
munications be jammed by the inevitable 
and natural cultural babble. It is to the 
everlasting shame of modern education 
that it has contributed only negatively to 
the practice of the intellectual life in our 
time. And the anti-intellectualism of our 
nation for the past fifty years may well 
be the cause of our failure to survive 
through the next five. 

—JAMES Brown, professor of English, 
Department of English, North Texas 
State College, Denton, Texas. 
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Curriculum News 


° Every semester many school systems 
offer in-service courses for the staff. In 
most instances these courses are planned 
to meet the needs and interests of the 
educational staff and offer credit to meet 
certification requirements, salary bar- 
riers, or advanced degrees. Qualified in- 
structors come from the staff itself or 
from business, industry, government, and 
the colleges in the areas. Usually mem- 
bers of the curriculum department, or 
some central office personnel, find out 
what the staff is interested in. On this 
basis, a schedule of possible in-service 
courses is developed; and, if enough 
people register for any one course, it is 
offered. The Philadelphia Public Schools 
give a good example of this program. 
Each semester this system provides in- 
service courses for the staff. By listing the 
titles of the courses, it is possible to 
realize how these are related to imme- 
diate teacher needs and interests in the 
classroom. Illustrative titles are: Hand- 
writing, Know Industry, Incident Con- 
trol, Methods in Teaching Elementary 
Science, You and Your Museum, Black- 
board Sketching for Science Teachers, 
Politics Is Your Business, Enameling on 
Copper, Africa Today, and American 
Dilemma. 

¢ Local school newsletters and_ staff 
publications serve many useful purposes. 
Mainly, they strengthen the weak threads 
of communication that exist between 
separate buildings and classrooms within 
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Column Editor: Robert S. Harnack 
School of Education, University of Buffalo 
Buffalo, New York 


buildings. In some instances they offer 
specific planning aids to the classroom 
teacher. In the first issue of The Staff 
Reporter, Wilmington Public Schools, 
Delaware, the center section of the pub- 
lication is an annotated guide to com- 
munity field trips in Wilmington, its en- 
virons, Dover, and Philadelphia. Origi- 
nally prepared by a small group of 
teachers, it saves valuable time for many 
teachers interested in planning meaning- 
ful field trip experiences. Each item listed 
provides information such as: contact 
person; telephone number; size of class 
group that can be accommodated; how 
far in advance the appointments must be 
made; what fee, if any; what supervision 
is required or prov ided; literature avail- 
able; what days of the week and what 
hours; and how long it will take. 

¢ During the coming school year, nine 
American secondary schools will take 
part in an experiment to develop greater 
international understanding through edu- 
cation. The experiment, known as the 
Associated Schools Projects, is being 
sponsored jointly by the National Educa- 
tion Association’s Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations and the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO. The results of 
the projects will be disseminated by 
UNESCO. A total of 104 schools in 32 
countries will participate. To facilitate 
close coordination in this pilot project, 
the American schools were selected from 
a limited area ranging from New York to 
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Dear Friend: 
‘Naturally, He Hates Opera’”’ 


It was 11:45 at night and the crowd leaving the opera house had received 
full measure. The opera was “‘Boris Godunoff’’, one of the longest and 


most difficult to understand. 


On the sidewalk I met a friend. He had had his fill. ““My wife talked 
me into going to the opera tonight”’ he said, “She knows I hate it.” 


That episode is one I shall always remember. 


I enjoyed Boris Godunoff, although I lacked the degree of musical 
knowledge necessary to understand and appreciate it fully. How thankful 
I was that night that as a boy I had been introduced to opera by 

“Tl Trovatore”’ and ‘‘Carmen”’! 

My friend, led by a wife of some musical attainments, was being 
force-fed operas far beyond his ability to comprehend. 


So, in the use of a reference library for elementary use, the work 
that is easy to understand creates the habit of reference which carries 
over automatically into the more complete adult reference work. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR has: 
Large-size type Short sentences 


Simple vocabulary Short paragraphs 
Interest-compelling illustrations 


These elements are like the Anvil Chorus and the Habanera in winning 
boys and girls to the use of reference aids to learning. 


Yours sincerely, 


(ACo+4-2, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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Virginia and including both small subur- 
ban institutions and large city schools. 
At the first meeting held in September, 
teachers representing their schools dis- 
cussed the goals of the experiment and 
how the resources of mathematics, home 
economics, music, science, English and 
social studies can be applied to create 
better international understanding. The 
teachers have freedom to participate in 
this program with no outside interference 
from the organizations or individuals 
who are sponsoring it. The Committee on 
International Relations will provide co- 
ordinating and clearinghouse services 
where required. 

e The NEA Citizenship Committee, 
which during the past few years has 
concentrated its efforts on the teacher as 
a political citizen, plans a new leaflet 
designed to interpret this focus to lay 
associa- 
tions, school boards, civic groups, 
women’s clubs. The leaflet, to be called 
We Build a Platform, will be available 
early in 1958. Other materials of the 
Committee, directed to teachers and al- 
ready available to local clubs on request, 
include: Default Is Ours; Quick Quiz on 
Politics; A Pocketful of Ideas; Two 
Opinions on Teachers’ Participation in 
Politics; and an NEA Journal reprint en- 
titled Teachers Are Citizens. 


groups such as parent-teacher 


¢ How physically fit are America’s 
youth? How do elementary and high 
school boys and girls in Oregon compare 
with their counterparts in Rhode Island 
or Florida? The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion (AAHPER) hopes to answer these 
questions with the results of its Youth 
Fitness Project now under way. Under 
the project, boys and girls from the fifth 
grade through ‘the twelfth—on a nation- 


wide basis—are being tested for physical 
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fitness in order that national norms for 
the various aspects of fitness can be es- 
tablished. Results will be presented at 
the 60th AAHPER convention in Kansas 
City, Mo., March 30-April 3. The test 
battery to be administered to all children 
in the selected test areas in the survey 
does not include all facets of fitness but 
will serve as a suitable “measuring stick.” 
It will test (a) a softball throw for dis- 
tance; (b) standing broad jump; (c) 50- 
yard dash; (d) pull-ups; (e) sit-ups; 
(f) shuttle-run; (g) run or walk 600 
yards; and (h) swimming. Additional 
data on grade, age, height, and weight 
will also figure in the test. 

¢ Hundreds of library committee mem- 
bers throughout the country will be very 
active during the next few weeks com- 
pleting plans for a comprehensive drive 
to increase the appetite for the printed 
word. These activities will reach a climax 
during National Library Week, March 
16-22. The theme of the campaign i 
“Wake Up and Read.” Major emphasis 
during the campaign will be on the li- 
braries of the U. S. Attention will be 
focused on the vital importance of the 
public school library, the college library, 
and the home library. 

¢ Kappa Delta Pi, national honor so- 
ciety in education, has announced for the 
third year that applications for the Fel- 
lowship in International Education 
should be completed and sent to Miss 
Florence B. Stratemeyer, Chairman, 
Committee on Fellowship in Interna- 
tional Education, Box 523, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
City before March 1. The $5000 award 
for foreign study and travel for a nine- 
month period will go to some competent 
person ready to undertake a significant 
educational study in a country or coun- 
tries other than the United States. 
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Curriculum Regeareh 


Column Editor: Alexander Frazier 
Contributor: Arthur W. Combs 


New Horizons in Field Research: The Self Concept 


How ANY person behaves at any 

moment, modern psychologists tell 
us, is dependent upon two things: how he 
sees himself and how he sees the world in 
which he lives. Education has done 
pretty well with the latter half of this 
equation. Recently psychologists have 
been discovering fascinating things about 
the other half of the problem, the self 
concept which opens exciting new hori- 
zons for education. 

How an individual sees and values 
himself has important implications for 
every aspect of his behavior or misbe- 
havior, in school or out. We now know, 
for example, that most failures in reading 
and spelling are not so much matters of 
incapacity to do these tasks as unfortu- 
nate attitudes about them. Most children 
who come to reading clinics do not come 
because they have difficulty with seeing. 
Rather, they cannot read because they 
believe they cannot read and believing 
themselves unable they behave in terms 
of the self concepts they possess. Thou- 
sands of people in our society are the un- 
fortunate victims of their concepts of self. 
Seeing themselves as inadequate, they 
behave inadequately. 

We are even discovering that whether 
or not a person is “adjusted” is primarily 
a function of the kinds of self concepts he 
Well-adjusted people see 
themselves as adequate while badly ad- 
justed persons see themselves as funda- 
mentally inadequate. As a result many 
psychologists have been seeking to de- 
fine more precisely the nature of a truly 


possesses. 
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adequate self. Such an approach to the 
understanding of human adjustment is 
concerned very little with the problem of 
deviations from the average. A concept 
of adjustment in terms of conformity to 
an average is pretty unexciting. Who, 
after all, wants to be average? Instead, 
these new investigators are seeking to 
describe what the truly adequate person 
is like. What, they ask, is a truly self- 
actualizing, self- fufilling, adequate per- 
sonality like? Such a definition provides 
us a goal to shoot for. To my mind this is 
one of the most exciting and stimulating 
areas of modern psychological thought. 
What is more, these explorations have 
tremendous significance for education, 
for it is the adequate personality that 
education seeks to produce and the defi- 
nitions of such personalities we develop 
must be the goals of education as well. 
Whatever light the researchers in other 
disciplines can shed on this question 
must, necessarily, be of tremendous im- 
port to curriculum construction and re- 
vision. We need the very best concepts 
we can gather about how such personali- 
ties grow and develop. The self concept, 
we know, is learned. People discover who 
they are and what they are from the ways 
in which they have been treated by those 
who surround them in the process of 
their growing up. Outside the child’s own 
family no institution in our society is in 
a better position to affect the growth and 
development of an individual's self con- 
cept than our public schools. Indeed, this 
is a major responsibility. With a clear 
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now a complete Reading Skill Builder Series 
for grades 2 through 8 reading levels! 
books for each grade) 


interest 


To discover what exciting new opportunities await 
your pupils in this unique series, send for Brochure EL/2. 


READER’S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL 


OT 


conception of the kinds of self concepts 
we want, we can set about the business 
of constructing a curriculum likely to 
produce them. 


The Adequate Personality 


From the writings of Rogers, Maslow, 
Allport, Fromm, May, and from my own 
explorations on this question, the ade- 
quate personality seems to be character- 
ized primarily by the following qualities: 

1. Adequate personalities see them- 
selves in essentially positive ways. They 
tend to see themselves as persons who 
are liked, wanted, acceptable, able and 
fundamentally worthy people. People 
who see themselves in such positive ways 
are the truly self-actualizing, well-ad- 
justed persons of our society. People who 
see themselves in these Ways are no 
trouble to anyone. They are effective, 
efficient, creative people. It is the people 
themselves as unliked, un- 


who see 
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wanted, unacceptable, unable, who fill 
our jails, our institutions and our mental 
hospitals. People who see themselves in 
positive ways have a great inner bulwark 
against the exigencies of life and are able 
to deal effectively and efficiently with 
events that confront them. People who 
see themselves in negative ways are the 
frightened, easily influenced, potentially 
dangerous people of our world. 

2. Adequate personalities see them- 
selves accurately and realistically. They 
have clear, precise and accurate pictures 
of themselves. They suffer no delusions 
of grandeur or undue humility. They are 
able to see themselves for what they are 
and value themselves in accurate and 
realistic terms. As a consequence they do 
not battle ghosts and goblins but are 
capable of utilizing themselves as effec- 
tive instruments for the satisfaction ot 
their own needs and others as well. 

3. Adequate personalities are capable 
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of accepting themselves and_ others. 
There has been in recent years, a good 
deal of confusion over this term accept- 
ance. We use the term here to mean 
simply the willingness to admit experi- 
ence into awareness. Truly adequate 
people do not find it necessary to defend 
themselves against their experience. On 
the contrary, they accept what is and 
govern themselves accordingly. They do 
not find it necessary to deny what they 
are. This kind of acceptance should not 
be confused with resignation. Acceptance 
does not require a giving in; only a will- 
ingness to examine the nature of what is. 
The importance of this characteristic can 
hardly be overestimated. The willingness 
to “admit any and all aspects of reality” 
into consciousness makes it far more 
likely that such individuals will behave 
in effective and efficient ways, for be- 
havior arising from more data is almost 
certain to be more accurate as well. Be- 





cause they are open to more data, ade- 
quate personalities behave far more in- 
telligently than their less adequate 
brethren. Modern research indicates that 
acceptance of self is closely correlated 
with acceptance of others as well. 

4. Adequate personalities are charac- 
terized by a high degree of identification 
with other people. One of the most in- 
teresting characteristics of the adequate 
personality seems to be his possession of 
a very strong feeling that he is indeed, 
“his brother's keeper.” That is to say, ade- 
quate personalities seem to have a very 
high degree of a feeling of oneness with 
others, a feeling of responsibility and 
empathy for large numbers of the rest of 
mankind. Unlike some of the rest of us 
they do not find themselves. limited to 
feeling identified only with the white 
ones, or the black ones, or the Jews, or 
the Protestants, or the Catholics, or the 
Democrats, or the Republicans, but seem 
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Just published a 


tHE Teaching Social Studies 


NEW 


REVISED in the Elementary School 


The text that led the way in putting fresh vitality and real 

substance into the teaching of social studies in elementary 

schools—a text that has inspired thousands of student-teachers 
by in the classrooms of over 200 colleges and universities. 


Ralph c. PRESTON 


Professor of Education and Director of the Reading Clinic, 
University of Pennsylvania; Chairman of the National Society 
for the Study of Education’s Committee on Teaching Social 
Studies in the Elementary School and major contributor to the 
N. S. S. E.’s 1957 Yearbook on this subject. 


You'll appreciate: 


@ The excellent, up-to-date discussion of the learning processes and ways 
of developing and using the child’s full capacities for learning. 


e@ The great wealth of suggestions on WHAT to teach as well as explicit 
directions on all modern methods of teaching it. 


@ The up-to-the-minute lists of films, film-strips, books, inexpensive 
teaching aids, etc.; and the many new illustrations. 


From the publishers of 
FRENCH, HULL & DODDS: — American High School Administration 


“Tdeal,’’ say teachers of the new edition of this long admired text 


BURNETT: — caching Science in the Elementary School 
and Teaching Science in the Secondary School 


At the top of any recommended list of methods texts on science 


ALEXANDER & HALVERSON: —L/fective Teaching in Secondary Schools 


“Outstanding in all respects’? reports Educational Leadership 


SWAIN: — Understanding Arithmetic 


‘Fascinating’ is the unanimous opinion of this unusual text 


RINEHART a 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED New York 16 
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able to understand and respect all kinds, 
“siz ; and varieties of fellow human 
beings. With such a strong feeling of 
identification adequate personalities are 
more likely to behave in ways that are 
good not only for themselves but for 
other people as well. 

People with these four basic dimen- 
sions of the self concept seem to have a 
maximum number of the virtues and a 
minimum number of the vices character- 
istic of human beings. What is more, 
ways of perceiving one’s self and the 
world in which one lives are not achieved 
by birth. They are learned. Indeed, Mas- 
low found that most of the adequate per- 
sonalities he could locate were well on 
in years, many of them over 60, a fact 
which I find extremely heartening and 
reassuring. 


Words Are Not Enough 


If this is what an adequate personality 
is like, what implications does this have 
for education? Well, it seems to me to 
provide us with a handy list of criteria 
in terms of which we can examine many 
of our current practices and carry on 
research leading to the development of 
more effective curricula. We need only 
convert the four characteristics we have 
listed above into questions to make them 
useful for curriculum exploration. We 
need only ask, for example: What are we 
doing to help people develop concepts 
of themselves which are positive, accu- 
rate, realistic, accepting of self, and 
identified with other people? 

To find the answers to these questions, 
however, it will be necessary for us to 
change our usual method of approach. 
Since the self concept lies within the in- 
dividual, it will be necessary for us to 
learn to see as others do. In order to 
judge the effectiveness of whatever we 
do, it will be necessary for us to ask the 
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question “How does it seem from the 
point of view of the student?” We have 
vast mountains of research providing us 
with information about education and its 
processes as seen from the point of view 
of an outside observer. We have prac- 
tically none in which the curriculum has 
been studied from the point of view of 
the learner. We know little or nothing 
about how what we do seems to the 
people we are hoping to affect. 

Words are not enough in changing the 
concepts of self. You cannot help a per- 
son to believe he is acceptable simply by 
telling him. You have to behave as 
though he were. People learn their self 
concepts from the ways in which they 
have been treated by those who sur- 
round them, and this is a matter of ex- 
perience. In examining how curricula are 
contributing to the adequacy of person- 
ality, therefore, it will be necessary that 

(Continued on page 328) 
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“more growth 
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with 
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12 Blocks (beautiful, last-for-years 

Ponderosa pine wood) build BIG things 

like these! With 4 boards (Unit #4) $30.00 
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mor-pla blox build more things 


You'll see it in the classes you supervise- 
more growth in cooperation, imagination, re- 
sponsibility—because these blocks help provide 
richer variety of play experience for EVERY boy 
and girl. 

Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox interlock so easily (ends 
fit together and lock) children build more, 
dramatize more, learn more—teachers can DO 
more. 

Begin now. Talk to your teachers about these 


blocks today! 


mor-pla 
jumbo-blox and trains 
Dep’. L-258, Box 414, Detroit 31, Michigan 
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Curriculum Bulleting 


NOTE: The following faculty mem- 
bers of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
assisted in the preparation of 
materials 


versity, 
this column by evaluating the 
in their areas of specialization: Profes- 
srs ErRtinc M. Hunt, MAGDALENE 
KRAMER, LELAND B. Jacoss, ALICE M. 
MieL, Ropert L. Pace, Harry A. Scott, 
AuiceE W. SpresEKE, and KENNETH D. 
WANN. 

This department has received several 
requests for copies of items reviewed in 
this column. Such requests should be 
sent directly to the school system or or- 
ganization which published the mate- 
tial. The charge for. the publication has 
been indicated when it is known to the 
editor. 

¢ Montgomery County Public Schools. 
The Language Arts: A Curriculum 
Guide for Elementary Schools. Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland: the Schools, 
1956. 136 p. $2.50. 

This attractive course of study pre- 
sents an instructional program in the 
four facets of the language arts—listen- 
ing, speaking, reading, and _ writing. 
Each section offers a discussion of the 
county point of view, suggestions for 
developing skills, sample lessons, out- 
comes by grades, and guides for evalua- 


tion—all practical concerns of classroom 
teachers. The sections on listening, litera- 
ture, library, and interrelationships are 
particularly good and contain many 
wable ideas for the classroom teacher. 
The guide is brief but -to the point, 


avoid ing vague overgeneralizations. 
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Column Editor: A. Harry Passow 
Associate Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 


Bibliographies for both teachers and 
pupils are included. 

e Akron Public Schools. Curriculum 
Handbook: Reading and Literature, Oral 
and Written Communication. Akron, 
Ohio: the Schools, 1956. 113 p. 

Because of its arrangement of usable 
ideas and materials, this bulletin should 
be particularly helpful to teachers in 
grades one through six. The handbook 
indicates that teaching practices are 
being experimentally employed and that 
teachers are not in a strait-jacket. 
The delightful text incorporates illustra- 
tions deriving from teachers, students, 
and authors. 

e¢ Auburn Public Schools. Elementary 
Language Arts. Auburn, Maine: the 
Schools, 1956. 159 p. 

This guide represents the work of over 
80 teachers throughout a two-year study. 
While quite formal in many respects 
with regard to communication and re- 
lated skills, the material suggests many 
well-stated activities for the classroom 
teacher. The specificity of activities and 
teaching aids constitutes the strength of 
this bulletin. Bibliographic references in 
each section are extensive. 

¢ Tulsa Public Schools. Curriculum 
Guide for Teachers of Speech Arts in 
the Elementary School. Tulsa, Okla.: the 
Schools, 1957. 202 p. $2.50. 

Effective oral communication is viewed 
in this bulletin as one of the most im- 
portant of the fundamental skills. The 
point of view expressed in the guide is 
that the proposed program will be pri- 
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garding food, clothing, and shelter—where things come from, 
how they are produced, and how they are transported. 





Complete Teacher’s Guidebook for each grade. 


Row, Peterson and Company 
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marily one “of improvement in speech Thinking About Spelling. Grosse Point, 


arts, taught by a special teacher in a Mich.: the Schools, 1957. 156 p. 
small auditorium situation.” This, how- A sound point of view strengthens 
ever, is not intended to relieve the home- this pamphlet from its opening chapter: 
room and classroom teacher of the re- it stresses the utilization of total lan- 
sponsibility for teaching oral language guage experience in teaching spelling. 
but rather to supplement their efforts. Research-based answers to questions 
Goals of the speech arts program are about the teaching of spelling lead into 
related to the general objectives of edu- a statement of four basic concepts under- 
cation, to the growth characteristics of — lying teacher planning. The scope of the 
children, and to classroom methods and program is stated in terms of abilities 
management in Section I. Major activi- and understandings to be developed 
ties of the speech arts program (ie., rather than of lessons from a_ textbook 
listening, conversation, — story-telling, or pages in a workbook. There is con- 
choral reading, dramatics, etc.) are dis- sistent development of the point of view 
cussed in Section II. The final section in the suggested teaching-learning situa- 
includes three illustrative resource units: tion. The emphasis is constantly on in- 
Parliamentary Procedure, Christmas, and sightful learning rather than rote me- 
Social Graces. The entire guide contains morization. Suggestions for evaluation 
valuable suggestions for teachers as well improve on the usual standardized 
as useful references to resource mate- achievement tests. 
rials of many kinds. ¢ Minneapolis Public Schools. A Guide 
¢ Grosse Point Public School System. for Teaching Social Studies, Kindergar- 
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ten-Grade 7. A Guide for Teaching So- 
cial Studies, Grades 6-12. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: the Schools, 1957. 189 p. and 165 
», $3.50 each. 

The aim of these two guides is to help 
teachers develop continuity in the social 
studies program throughout the grades. 
The introductory materials in the first 
45 pages and the sections for grades 6 
and 7 are exactly the same in both pub- 
lications. The first part deals with ob- 
jectives, the growth characteristics of 
pupils, the learner and the learning proc- 
ess, and developing the skills for the so- 
cial studies. The bulk of each volume 
deals with the content and major em- 
phases of learning activities for the year. 
The material is presented as guidelines 
for a particular grade and suggestions 
for the organization of content at that 
level. No specific resources are named, 
the outlined topics are not developed in 
detail, and no particular means for eval- 
uating a unit or topic is described. The 
Kindergarten-Grade 7 volume suggests 
modifications for combination or double 
grades. The bulletins tend to adhere to 
traditional material in the upper grades. 
The guides provide a framework only 
with topic suggestions and _ illustrative 
units. 

¢ Long Beach Unified School District. 
A Guide to the Teaching of Eighth Grade 
Social Living. Long Beach, Calif.: the 
District, 1957. 371 p. 

Part I of this guide delineates five re- 
source units on the development of our 
nation and a sixth on personal problems 
of boys and girls. The wealth of infor- 
mation and variety of suggestions in each 
unit would overburden one class; the 
cue is for careful selection. Teachers are 
cautioned that the units, “like a kitchen 
cupboard, contain many things good in 
themselves, but not necessarily good in 
combination.” Anticipated outcomes, in- 
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troductory activities, unit development, 
culminating activities, and audio-visual 
materials are listed for each unit. Part II 
presents the basic course in language 
arts within a framework of integration 
with the social studies content. However, 
because certain materials are not easily 
integrated, in these cases direct teaching 
is advocated. In Part III, evaluation is 
treated with the same thorough detail. 
Appendices contain sample units, lesson 
plans and additional suggestions for 
teachers. The guide displays a fine of- 
fering of ideas and materials for teach- 
ers to use in planning. 
¢ Minneapolis Public Schools. A 
Guide to Teaching Handwriting. Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: the Schools, 1956. 146 p. 
This guide treats handwriting “as a 
means of communication and a way to 
express thought”—a functional tool, not 
a separate subject. Instructional impli- 
cations of growth factors in child devel- 
opment are listed. A major section of the 
guide is devoted to the developmental 
handwriting program in the classroom. 
Level by level from kindergarten through 
grade twelve, specific objectives, proce- 
dures and techniques are suggested. 
Sample units are outlined, containing 
parallel columns for “The Teacher Does 
’ and “The Teacher Might Say . . .” 
Also described are evaluation procedures 
for the child and for the teacher. 


¢ California State Department of Edu- 
cation. Teachers Guide to Physical Edu- 
cation for. Girls’ in High School. Sacra- 
mento, Calif.: the Department, 1957. 
329 p. 

From the point of view in Chapter 1 
of the place of physical education in sec- 
ondary school curriculum to the sugges- 
tions for evaluating students’ achieve- 
ments in Chapter 12, this guide is con- 
sistently good. All aspects of the pro- 
gram, ranging from organization and ad- 
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GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


Revised Edition 


by Clark © Junge © Moser © Smith 


This successful program offers skillful “common sense” procedures, 
superior amounts of problems and practice, time-saving tests, 
beautiful expanded format and complete clothbound Teacher's 
Edition with reproduced text pages and answers. 


@ Pupils learn to think, to reason, to use alternate methods, 
to apply “self-help.” A way to success is open for every 


@ The maintenance-of-skills program tests understanding and 
competence at every step of the way, continuously enabling 
the pupil to move ahead with confidence. 


New sparkling text-workbooks for first and second grades—ONE 
BY ONE and TWO BY TWO—have aroused the enthusiasm of 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 








ministration through equipment and sup- 


plies to group and individual instruction 
are given equally detailed and helpful 
treatment. Chapters dealing with body 


movement, dance, aquatics, sports, 
games, bowling, and tumbling contain 
useful suggestions for teaching activities, 
materials, and additional references. Pro- 
gram adaptations for individual abilities 
and special needs are discussed, if briefly. 
Chapters on coeducational physical edu- 
cation and recreation programs extend 
the usefulness of the guide. Attractively 
printed and well illustrated by liberal 
use of appropriate photographs and 
diagrams, the guide should be a welcome 
tool for high school teachers. 


¢ Nebraska State Department of Edu- 
cation. Physical Education for Nebraska 
Elementary Schools. Physical Education 
for Secondary School Girls. Lincoln, 
Neb.: the Department, 1957. 306 p. and 
156 p. 
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The manuscript for the first of these 
two publications was prepared by mem- 
bers of a summer session workshop 
which met daily for eight weeks at the 
University of Nebraska. It constitutes a 
text and planning aid for elementary 
school teachers. Section one provides 
guides to planning, suggestions for co- 
ordinating physical education and health, 
descriptions of appropriate equipment 
and facilities, and insights into the char- 
acteristics of a good program. Section 
two gives detailed descriptions of learn- 
ing activities which the teacher can use 
—games, exercises, rhythms, etc. The 
second bulletin is designed for use by 
the physical education teacher who, un- 
like the elementary school teacher, has 
had some specialized professional prep- 
aration in this aréa. The foundations for 
a physical education program for girls, 
guides to planning, needed facilities and 
equipment are treated in the first sec- 
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tion. The remainder of the bulletin, on 
activities, includes individual and team 
sports, rhythms, and recreation both in- 
door and outdoor. A suggested basic 
library should be on hand, since the pub- 
lication refers liberally to other works. 

e Alameda Unified School District. 
Guide for Health Education, Grades K-2. 
Guide for Health Education, Grades 3-4. 
Alameda, Calif.: the District, 1957. 28 p. 
and 32 p. 

These two guides are intended to sup- 
plement the District's Guide to Elemen- 
tary Education by organizing the se- 
quence and content of activities in health 
education. Introductory material outlin- 
ing the health program and listing spe- 
cial days and weeks during the year, is 
the same for both guides. For each grade, 
parallel columns titled “Content” and 
“Experiences” are used, the former list- 
ing topics and the latter containing sug- 
gested things for teachers to do. Inte- 


gration with particular social studies 
units is urged but not depicted. While 
the guides lack lists of materials to be 
used in implementing the program, 
teachers are referred to specific pages in 
the general Catalog of Instructional Ma- 
terials. 

e Cincinnati Public Schools. Health 
and Safety: Senior High Schools. Curric- 
ulum Bulletin 233. Cincinnati, Ohio: the 
Schools, 1956. 246 p. 

The committee that prepared this 
bulletin attempted—with moderate suc- 
cess— to produce a unique course of 
study centered around pupil interest and 
aimed at producing concrete results in 
the form of good health attitudes and 
practices as an integral part of the 
pupil’s daily living.” In grade 10, areas 
dealt with include personal hygiene, 
driver education, physical growth and 
development, social and _ emotional 
growth, nutrition, social hygiene, use of 
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drugs, cosmetics and health appliances, 
and school and community health re- 
sources. In grade 12, first aid, family 
health and home nursing, mental hy- 
giene, marriage and family living, and 
recreation and body mechanics are high- 
lighted. A variety of suggested ap- 
proaches, related materials, and methods 
are included from which the teacher 
may select appropriate items. A driver 
training section contains an outline of 
17 units. Two-and-a-half periods per 
week are used for health and safety in- 
struction in grades 10 and 12. 

e New Orleans Public Schools. Edu- 
cation through Music, Kindergarten- 
Primary. Education through Music, 
Upper Elementary. Curriculum Bulle- 
tins 6A and 6B. New Orleans, La.: the 
Schools, 1956. 156 p. and 115 p. 

These bulletins acquaint teachers with 
the aims and anticipated outcomes of 
music education in kindergarten through 
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grade six. For each grade level, the bulle- 
tin follows the same organization: aims, 
outcomes, materials, rhythm program, 
listening program, creative program, 
singing program, correlations, and a sug- 
gested monthly outline. Despite a stereo- 
typed structure, the documents are a 
rich source of hard-to-get information— 
probably as complete in this respect as 
any publication. Some music educators 
question the “one series” approach in 
contrast to using materials from several 
different sources. The writers here have 
used the state-approved textbooks but 
suggested many supplementary sources. 
Evaluation procedures are absent from 
these guides, although they may be in 
the over-all bulletin covering kindergar- 
ten through grade twelve. 

¢ California State Advisory Council on 
Educational Research. Educational Re- 
search in Local School Districts. Re- 
search Résumé No. 3. Sacramento, Calif: 
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California Teachers Association, 1957. 
40 p. $1.00. 

This publication contains the proceed- 
ings of the Eighth Annual State Con- 
ference on Educational Research. In- 
cluded are the keynote address by Dean 
S. M. Corey of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; the essence of the dis- 
cussions in the section meetings; and 
the conference summarization. The sec- 
ond part consists of a paper, “Research 
in a Local District,” which describes an 
attempt of a city school district to con- 
duct an experimental evaluation of 
program for fast learners. Arthur P. Cola- 
darci of Stanford University supervised 
writing of the paper, which furnished 
the basis of much of the Conference 
group's discussion. 

* California State Advisory Council 
on Educational Research. Objectives for 
Gifted Children in California Elemen- 
tary Schools. Research Résumé No. 4. 
Sacramento, Calif.: California Teachers 
Association, 1956. 35 p. $1.00. 

Because so few studies deal with the 
objectives of education for gifted chil- 
dren, this study by Donald J. Kincaid 
should be of considerable value to cur- 
ticulum planners. A total of 119 specific 
objectives were designated and submit- 
ted for rating by supervisors, principals, 
teachers, guidance directors, parents and 
students. The data are summarized, with 
attention to differences and similarities 
among the groups of raters. Six recom- 


mendations are made for planning by, 


school districts. 


* Minneapolis Public Schools. 
and Learning in the Elementary School. 


Living 


Minneapolis, Minn.: the Schools, 1956. 
152 p. $3.50. 

The attempt here is to chart the 
growth and development characteristics 
of children side-by-side with a clear roll- 


call of the goals of education; the ob- 
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jective is to strengthen a teacher's plan- 
ning and organizing of his own program. 
The bulletin, a revision of one issued in 
1949, should sound down-to-earth to 
most teachers. A three-page introduction 
deals with the school’s dual responsi- 
bilities to the individual and society. The 
remainder of the publication is divided 
into three parts titled “Children Grow,” 
“Teachers Guide,” and “Appendix.” In 
the first part, parallel columns couple 
implications for the teacher with the 
facts about child growth and develop- 
ment. Children’s problems are analyzed 
as are possible contributing factors and 
suggestions of ways to help. The second 
part offers useful leads on arranging a 
good classroom environment, working 
with the home, scheduling use of time, 
evaluating and reporting. An unusual 
feature is the set of suggestions for com- 
bination grades. The appendix contains 
the policies and procedures pertaining 
to children as well as information touch- 
ing on the security of teachers. A de- 
tailed index for quick reference is organ- 
ized around topics likely to engage the 
teacher, especially the new teacher. 

¢ Philadelphia Public Schools. Our 
Junior High Schools—What Are They 
Like? Philadelphia, Penna.: the Schools, 
1956. 39 p. 

The official position of the School 
District of Philadelphia is that the 
specific and somewhat unique needs’ of 
pupils in their early adolescence are best 
fulfilled by junior high schools. An early 
bulletin titled, What Are Adolescents 
Like?, described characteristics of this 
group and their needs. This publication 
details how the junior high school at- 
tempts to help pupils at this level. 
Through text and picture, eight needs 
are discussed and the specialized features 
of the junior high are presented. In- 
tended for both school personnel and 
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laymen, the bulletin should appeal to 
the latter group with its interpretation 
of how junior highs should avoid being 
“merely larger editions of elementary 
schools or junior editions of senior high 
schools.” 

e Fairfield Public Schools. Educational 
Field Trip Manual. Fairfield, Conn.: the 
Schools, 1956. 160 p. 

A workshop group prepared __ this 
material to save time for teachers “plan- 
ning to broaden the scope of their class- 
room environment through the field 
trip.” Information appears on how to 
arrange field trips in Fairfield as well as 
in neighboring Connecticut and New 
York towns; included are suggestions for 
pupil-teacher preparation, educational] 
values, and activities. The Fairfield Sec- 
tion index is by topic and includes a list 
of speakers who will come to the class- 
room. The Out-of-Town Section is 
alphabetical only. The manual repre- 
sents a convenient resource for classroom 
teachers. 


(Continued from page 319) 
we examine the nature of the activities 
we provide in terms of how they are 
experienced by the persons to whom they 
are occurring. 

It has become fashionable in many 
educational circles to behave as though 
it were possible to explore the self con- 
cept simply by asking a student what he 
thought about himself. This confusion of 
the “self report” for the self concept is 
most unfortunate and can hopelessly con- 
fuse any research we attempt to do on 
this problem. The self concept is what a 
person deeply feels and believes he is. 
It is not what he says he is. What I feel 
I am and what I can say to you I am may 
be two quite different things. Students 
will not reveal the nature of their self 
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Other Materials Received 

Educators Progress Service. Elementai, 
Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum Mat 
rials. Fourteenth Edition. Randolph, Wis: 
Educators Progress Service, 1957. 319 
$5.50. 

Michigan Department of Conservation. 
Conservation Teaching Aids: A Bibliograpliy 
of Free and Inexpensive Bulletins, Books 
and Visual Materials. Lansing, Mich.: the 
Department, 1957. 31 p. 

New York City Board of Education, 
Reading List for the Theme Center “The 
Self-Reliant Individual.” New York: the 
Board, 1957. 57 p. 

Ohio State University, College of Edu- 
cation. Resource Literature for Science 
Teachers. Edited by John S. Richardson. 
Columbus, O.: the College, 1957. 65 p. 
$1.00. 

State Advisory Council on Educational 
Research. 1956 Addition to Annotated 
Bibliography on Education of Gifted Chil- 
dren. Compiled by John C. Gowan. Sacra- 
mento: California Teachers Association, 
1957. 43 p. $1.00. 

University of Tennessee, College of Edu- 
cation. Mathematics Filmstrips. Knoxville, 
Tenn.: the College, 1956. 8 p. 


concepts solely on demand, even if they 
were aware of them, anymore than we 
would be willing to reveal our innermost 
selves to them on demand. 

Determination of an individual’s self 
concept cannot be approached directly. 
It can only be understood through a 
process of inference from the behavior 
we observe. We need far more research 
on the self concept and the effects of the 
school curriculum on it. The ideas which 
have been supplied to us by modern 
thinking in the field of psychological 
theory open whole new vistas for cur- 
riculum research and suggest new pos: 
sibilities of finding new answers to old 
and difficult questions. 

—ArtHuR W. Comss, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Florida, Gainesville. 
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ottere to the Editor 


Gobbledygook 


Passaic, New Jersey 
December 30, 1957 


Editor, Educational Leadership 
Dear Sir: 

It’s been a long time since I’ve laughed 
so heartily as I did over an article in 
a professional magazine. I’m referring 
of course to Newton Hodgson’s contribu- 
tion to “The Importance of People” for 
November. Though we've had many 
warnings that the Professional's gob- 
bledygook confuses the public (and our- 
selves), it is only rarely that someone 
hits the target as well as your Sunday-off, 
burned-up correspondent. Long may he 
blaze! 

The remedy for authors and speakers 
who indulge in a confusing and self- 
enlarging species of double-talk might 
be a sentence to six months solitary con- 
finement with copies of Fowler’s Modern 
English Usage and Sir Ernest Gower’s 
Plain Words. Or perhaps a sabbatical 
tour of duty as a copy boy for Readers 
Digest (elementary ), Time (secondary ), 
and the New Yorker (education beyond 
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the high school). Preferably running for 
James Thurber or E. B. White. 

With educational problems tumbling 
out everywhere (report cards, increas- 
ing enrolments, salaries, buildings, cur- 
ricula, and frantic scientific speed-ups ) 
—QO how badly do all of us need to 
say what we mean, and in the fewest 
possible words. Not because of our audi- 
tors stupidity, but because the simple 
word, the direct word, the avoidance of 
euphemisms and clichés will get our 
meaning from one mind into the other 
in the shortest possible time and with 
the most understanding. This will serve 
the cause that is our life’s work and at 
the same time be a kind of self-improve- 
ment. Which is good. 

I’m sure that “The Importance of Peo- 
ple” is affording to many others as well 
as myself, many moments of pleasure 
(and some of that indirect learning we're 
always talking about). 


MAXWELL JARVIS 
Director of Music Education 
Passaic Public Schools 
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P ictures and texts teach the fundamentals of elementary astronomy, geol- IN FOUR . 

ogy, meteorology, chemistry and physics. This visual method of presentation makes i 
the books suitable for use from primary grades to high school. In the primary grades, VOLUMES 

interest will center mainly on the pictures and the texts will serve as a guide for the n 

teacher. In the middle grades, junior high school, and secondary school, students will 
do their own reading. tl 





Everything the student learns from these books will contribute to his general science 
background. But, in addition, he will gain timely knowledge to help him understand 
the work being carried out by the International Geophysical Year. 


PLANETS, STARS AND SPACE 
by Joseph Miles Chamberlain and Thomas D. Nicholson. The 
earth as a typical planet, the sun as a typical star. Looking 













beyond, other planets, other stars and other sky phenomena. ar 
Meteors, comets, our Milky Way galaxy, other galaxies. The 
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by Gerald Ames and Rose Wyler. The various phenomena that 
have gone into producing the earth’s crust. What the crust 
is made of, how it has been formed, broken down, and re- 
formed. Mountains, earthquakes, volcanoes. How fossils of 
early living things tell the earth’s story. Rocks and how man 
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Cignifieant Books in Review 


The Challenge of Soviet Education. 
By George S. Counts. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. 


This analysis of Russian education is 
by one of America’s leading comparative 
education scholars, Dr. George S. Counts. 
He presents in an interesting and insight- 
ful manner the historical evolution and 
current status of education in the 
U.S.S.R. With a background of profes- 
sional experience in education, firsthand 
knowledge of the U.S.S.R., the publica- 
tion of several books on related topics, 
and a long standing interest in Russian 
education, Dr. Counts is eminently qual- 
ified to evaluate and select from infor- 
mation coming through the Iron Curtain 
those facts and the interpretations which 
give an accurate picture of conditions as 
they exist, and to formulate the often 
conflicting information into this schol- 
arly statement on the educational system 
of a nation bidding desperately to influ- 
ence favorably the rest of the world in its 
choice of a politico-socio-economic af- 
filiation. 

Probably the most significant single 
feature about Soviet education as dis- 
cussed by Counts is the almost complete 
centralization of control and domination 
of all facets of the system by the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party. 
The point is illustrated by the presenta- 
tion of representative revolutionary writ- 
ings ranging from the early nineteenth 
century to recent pronouncements by 
Khrushchev. The statements also docu- 
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Column Editor: George W. Denemark 
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ment that education is and has been of 
paramount importance to the Bolshevik- 
Communist movement since its begin- 
ning. 

Since the study of an educational sys- 
tem may be quite meaningless without 
adequate attention to sociopolitical con- 
texts, an observation especially valid in 
the case of Russia, the Marxist-Leninist 
history and philosophy and present-day 
interpretations are companion themes to 
education throughout the book. View- 
ing the unparalleled feat of mass educa- 
tion as a function of close coordination 
between politcal aims and educational 
procedures designed to accomplish them, 
the development of national policy is 
followed through its many directional 
changes, even reversals, to illustrate the 
direct effect upon what is taught, how, 
and by whom. 

The discussion from the reverse point 
of view, the effect of education on society 
and national policy, is basically an ac- 
count of the accomplishment of aims for 
education as conceived by the state:. the 
fight against illiteracy, provisions for the 
quantitative and qualitative improve- 
ment of training programs in science 
and technology, education for political 
orthodoxy, and the reeducation of polit- 
ical dissenters and purged leaders. The 
accomplishments in these areas are signi- 
ficant, and Russia may have found a for- 
mula which combines mass education 
and high quality scientific work with un- 
questioning acceptance and obedience 
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to the regime. However, Dr. Counts 
raises some very interesting and central 
questions as to just what the long range 
consequences of such a program may be. 
For example, can the well trained mind 
be made scientifically creative and yet 
politically insensitive? Can the Commu- 
nist controlled peoples continue to sub- 
ordinate freedom of thought to politically 
expedient interpretations dictated by the 
Party? 

Three chapters of The Challenge of 
Soviet Education are devoted to the 
moral, political and general education 
of the younger generation. Because of 
the importance of this level of operation 
in the total design for the creation of a 
new state and society, considerable em- 
phasis is placed on matters relating to 
bringing up the young. Efforts at de- 
veloping the “new Soviet man” are di- 
rected chiefly toward the elementary 
and secondary schools, where children 
are more impressionable, before much 
unlearning has to take place. While 
reading about this segment of Russian 
education, it is interesting to note the 
many different ways in which political 
indoctrination is an integral part of reg- 
ular instruction, resulting, in effect, in 
a fusion of all aspects of the curriculum 
to achieve one overarching aim. 

The last chapter is addressed to the 
implications of this system of education 
for the cause of human freedom in Rus- 
sia and the world. A factor not to be 


(Continued from page 305) 

it was really wonderful to see so many 
people from various places, with really 
interesting experiences to tell to others.” 

We wish that every ASCD member 
could be in Seattle to discuss “Curricu- 
lum Planning for the Years Ahead.” 
Since this is not possible, we hope that 
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underestimated in speculating about fu- 
ture developments, according to tle 
author, is the appeal of the apolcalyptic 
vision of ideal communism for the rest 
of the world. His thoughts on such suo- 
jects as education for all Russians, indoc- 
trination in the new morality, preferen- 
tial treatment for the intelligentsia, and 
overemphasized industrial-technological 
development not only define the chal- 
lenge of Russian education but inquire 
into forces that may substantially alter 
the nature of that education and swing 
the equilibrium of influence upon the 
Russian people in a more desirable di- 
rection. 

Not covered in any detail are the areas 
of administration, finance, the kinder- 
garten and schools for working and 
peasant youth, and day-to-day operation 
at the classroom level. The scope of the 
book is broadly conceived to include the 
basic features rather than a detailed 
account of a few special aspects. _ Its 
style is quite similar to that of a novel, 
interesting and readable, but disciplined 
and scholarly enough to qualify the book 
as an important contribution to source 
works on contemporary Russia valuable 
both for the student of Russian educa- 
tion and the layman interested in an 
overview of the philosophy and opera- 
tion of Communist schools. 

—Reviewed by Harry W. Foskty, 
graduate assistant, College of Education, 
University of Maryland, College Park. 
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each of you will know that during the 
1958 Conference, members of the Con- 
ference Planning Committee will be en- 
gaged in developing the best possible 
recommendations to make the 1995! 
ASCD Conference, to be held in Cit 
cinnati, Ohio, an in-service activity of 
the highest quality and effectiveness. 
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M @ NURSERY-KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


3y JEROME FE. Leavirr, Portland State College. Ready in May 
A new “methods” text in pre-school education written primarily for college students 
studying to be nursery or kindergarten teachers. Programs, methods, and materials 
are cons side sred as a total program of early childhood education. Basic philosophical 
well as specific methods of training are covered in chapters on Education 
socratie Society, Preschools Abroad, and Child Growth and Development, 
learners and gifted children receive special attention. 


NG ARITHMETIC FOR UNDERSTANDING 


. Marks, C. Ricuarp Purpy, both of San Jose State College; 
iN B. Kinney, Stanford University. Ready in April 
nt new text for present and future teachers of arithmetic in the first 
Emphasis is on techniques, the basic mathematical ideas the pupil 
e, and on the background the teacher needs. It is a modern thorough 
learning theory and its application to teaching arithmetic, with vivid 
of successful learning experiences. A discussion of numerous games 
pproaches to fixing skills is also included. 


NG FOR TEACHING: An Introduction to Education 


ir W. Ricney. Indiana University. McGraw-Hill Series in 
New Second Edition. Ready in March 





redesigned and brought up to date, this new second edition offers an 

ifferent approach for the introductory college education course. The 

not only helps the student to learn the nature of the education field, but 

hs carefully the wisdom of his entering the teaching profession and helps 

him plan his career over the long term on the basis of his own abilities. It is the 
only text to emphasize “planning for teaching” as a long-term proposition. 


EVALUATION TECHNIQUES FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


By Denis Baron, Oregon State College and HAroLp W. Bernarp, Unt 
versity of Oregon. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 286 pages, $5.50 
An exceptionally well-written text offering the classroom teacher a nontechnical 
orientation toward tests-their uses and limitations. Such approaches to evaluation 
as intelligence, achievement and diagnostic tests are described. In addition, the 
use of scales, inventories, sociograms. and teacher observation are part of the evalua 
tion program. A unique method of relating achievement to mental age is given. 
Though shorter than other evaluation texts, it covers the subject thoroughly. 
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